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VIEW OF FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 

The accompanying engraving, from a drawing made expressly 
for onr paper, conveys an accurate idea of Franklin Street, in this 
city, as it appears to a spectator from a point of view near Washing- 
ton Street. The form of this lower part of Franklin Street is that 
of acreseent, and there is a small enclosure im the centre, planted 
vith trees, one of the few “breathing holes” of this densely pop- 
ulated city which has thas far escaped the hand of “ improve- 
ment,” and the exigencies of commerce. The houses on each 
side of this crescent are occupied by some of our wealthiest citi- 
rns, and the street is one of the most airy and agreeable within 
the limits of Boston. In the distance is seen the spire of the 
charch where Dr. Channing for many years preached t a large 
and appreciative congregation. The church, the front of which 
spresented to the spectator, is the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
fr many years the Catholic church in the city, and for many 
years, it may be added, insufficient for the exigencies of the com- 
minicants of the Roman Catholic creed. The lot of land next 
‘low the cathedral was for a long time occupied by a sisterhood 
@nans, bat, it being found that the becation was not airy enough 


for the sisterhood, their quarters were changed many years ago to | Cooper “ fretted their brief hour” on the boards. 


Mount Benedict, in Charlestown, where their house was barned 
down hy a mob, the particulars of whose doings are doubtless 


familiar to most of our readers. Next to the nunrery, with the 


eatrance on Federal Street, was the estate, occupied, until recent- 


ly, as the residence of the Catholic bishep of the diocese. On 
the other side, bounded by Franklin and Federal Streets, but 
hidden from view in our engraving, stood the old Federal Street 
Theatre, so dear to the memories of our old play-goers. On 
the boards of this theatre Cooke performed and Kean achieved 
his triumphs, and here it was that occurred that great riot, ecca- 
sioned by Kean’s disrespect to our countrymen, which drove him 
from the stage in Boston. The whole story will be found by 
those curious in suclr matters, in Mr. Clapp’s ‘“ Records of the 
Boston Stage.” The house was packed with people determined 
that Kean should be ostracised. The play, if we remember right- 
ly, was Richard III., bat not an act of it was permitted to be 
played out. The whole house was in an uproar, and Kean nar- 
rowly escaped personal violence. Here Dickson, and Bernard, 


and Mrs. Darley (mother of Darley, the artist), and Thwaits and 


| 
| 
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Here Kilner 
delighted the audience as Captain Copp, and Finn convulsed 
them as Paul Pry, and J. Mills Brown drew down the thunders 
ef the audience in his inimitable personations of provincial rus- 
tics. Here “‘ Gentleman George” Barrett played ‘ Corinthian 
Tom,” to the entire acceptance of the andience, and here 
Mrs. George Barrett, then Mrs. Henry, and the wife of an actor 
named Drammond, bewildered the Bostonians by an exhibition 
of a grace, a lady-like elegance of deportment, a fascination of 
manner, which we vainly hepe to see re-produced on the American 
stage. Here, too, other beauties bloomed and waned. When the 
theatre was closed, it was refitted and re-opened for lectures and 
concerts, under the name of the Odeon, but commerce, more im- 
perative than the fine arts, laid hands upon it, and its site is now 
occupied by crowded warehouses, attesting the commercial pros- 
perity of our city. In the centre of the little tree-shaded enclosure 
of Franklin Street an urn is erected, a sort of cenotaph commem- 
orative of Benjamin Franklin, who was born in the vicinity. It 
would be a very pretty locality for a public fountain. Ere many 
years Franklin Street will doubtless be tilled with warehouses. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE DUCAL CORONE?: 


THE HEIR AND THE USURPER. 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


Tne Lady Estella sat alone in the private apartment of the 
princess, in which the lamps had not been lighted. The soft 
starlight, however, and the beams of a young moon detached her 
light and graceful figure, as she leaned upon the marble window 
seat, from the shadowy back-ground of the apartment. Sad 
enough she was at heart, but she exhibited no external trace of 
emotion. She had passed through the phases of indignation and 
passionate grief; words of defiance were hushed, tears of pas- 
sionate sorrow dried. Reverently, prayerfully had she bowed 
her spirit, and from her commune with the sole Power that could 
aid her in her distress, she had risen in a better frame, though 
still despondent. From her stirless position she was aroused by 
a bustle in the ante-room, and presently, the door opening, a 
female figure entered and moved towards her. 

“ Estella ?” said a gentle voice. 

“] recognize you by the tone, lady,” said Estella, “ for I can- 
not distinguish your features. None but the Princess Margarita 
could speak so gently to a lonely prisoner.” 

“ Call me sister,” said the princess, in the same sweet voice. 

“Nay, lady,” replied Estella, “ I cannot—must not—forget the 
distance which separates you, the titled lady, from me, the humble 
maiden.” 

“Speak not of my rank,” said the princess, sadly. “ It re- 
minds me of our shame. Alas! Iam no longer ignorant that 
my father and myself are decked in borrowed plumes—that the 
splendor that surrounds us is not ours of right—and that one 
wave of the stern hand of justice may dissolve this stately pageant 
that environs me.” 

“No blame attaches to yourself, lady, in the course of events 
that placed your father on the throne.” 

“Whatever tarnishes his name is a brand upon my brow,” re- 
plied the princess. “But let me do my part in mitigating the 
severity of his decrees at least. You are given to my change— 
but your prison house shall be my arms. Believe me, I shall not 
be a cruel jailer. If you will await me here one moment, I will 
summon the attendants with lights.” 

“Do you not prefer the twilight glimmer of the moon and 
stars asked Estella. 

“If you prefer them—certainly,” replied the princess. 

She came and sat down beside Estella, and took her hand. 

“You declined just now to call me sister—you would not 
hesitate if you knew what had recently occurred.” 

“ Indeed, lady !” 

“ Yes—something to draw us near to each other, Estella. I 
have lately seen your brother.” 

“Giulio? In his prison 

“ He is in confinement, but he is not treated with unusual sever- 
ity. His limbs are free—my father has not dared to add chains 
to imprisonment.” 

“Thank Heaven for that.” 

“ He leaned from me that you were here.” 

“ Thanks—thanks !” 

“ And that you were given to my charge; and he bade me be 
the messenger of his love to you.” 

“ Was it with that vou left him ¢” 

“ Nay—sister—” faltered the princess. 
loved me—and I—” 

“ You checked his aspirations ?” 

“T confessed my love for him.” 

“Ah! we are sisters then in heart!” cried the young girl, 
throwing herself into the arms of the princess, and weeping 
for joy. . 

“But why am I thus elated” exclaimed Estella, suddenly 
checking her expressions of delight. “I forget the actual cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed—Giulio regarded as an enemy 
by your father, and in prison. There is an insurmountable bar- 
rier between him and yourself.” . 

“ His life is safe,” cried the princess, “while my life is spared. 
My father loves me tenderly. With all his faults there is that 
brilliant ray of sunshine in the darkness of his nature. Much 
may be hoped from that.” 

Estella shook her head. 

“Love of power, fear of a rival,” she said, “ are motives strong 
enough to stifie even his love for you. Were that our sole reli- 
ance, Giulio might linger his life out in a dungeon, or perish 
there by the hand of violence.” 

“ You appal me!” said the princess. 

“Let me be a comforter in turn,” said Estella. “Giulio has 
powerful friends without, who may demand his liberation in a 
manner not to be refused.” 

“ But how will they learn his position ?” 

“ They cannot long remain in ignorance. The deserted villa 
—the abduction of Giulio known to the peasantry will soon tell 
the tale. If Giulio is saved from immediate violence, something 
may be hoped.” 


“ He told me that he 


“ Then we will be of good cheer,” replied the princess. “ For 
my life shall be the guaranty of Giulio’s safety. But the night 
is wearing on, dearest—both of us, shaken by emotion, have 
need of repose. I presume,” she added, smiling, “my duty to 
my father requires that my charge shall not go out of my sight. 
You will, therefore, share my couch to-night. Shall I summon 
my attendants to disrobe you?” 

“1 am used to perform that service for myself,” replied Estella. 
* And if you will permit me to be your handmaiden, I think you 
will not regret the absence of hirelings.” 

“ Willingly, dearest,” replicd the princess. “I am weary of 
the forms of state. The attendants of the great are spies—their 
attachment only mercenary. Come, then, to my chamber.” 

The princess and her guest passed then to an inner apartment. 
Long after they had retired, they talked of their innocent hopes 
and wishes, until, wearied out at last, they breathed their holy 
prayers to Heaven, and sunk to repose in a sisterly embrace. So 
sound was their first sleep that neither of them was awakened by 
the shrill blast of a trumpet piercing the ear of night, and borne 
on the breeze through the open windows of the palace. What- 
ever this sound portended, it soon subsided. But the slumbers 
of Margarita were broken by a different cause. An ice-cold hand 
laid upon her warm cheek awoke her instantly. 

“Hush! no noise!” said a voice, “or you will rouse your 
companion.” 

The princess, much perturbed, passed her hand over her brow 
in the effort to collect her scattered senses, and gently disengaged 
herself from the arms of Estella. By her bedside stood, dimly 
illuminated by the moonlight, a graceful female figure, clad in 
Persian or Turkish costume. From the dim countenance eyes of 
fiery lustre shone forth like stars in the night, and seemed to gaze 
into the very soul of the princess. 

“Who are you? whence come you ?” asked Margarita. 

“No matter who I am, or whence I come. My purpose is suf- 
ficient. Arise and follow me to the next room, or you will awake 
yon sleeper. There is no time to be lost. Deny me, and you 
will ever regret it.” 

“But how did you obtain admission into my private apart- 
ment ?” 

“No place is sacred to my footsteps when I will,’”’ replied the 
stranger. “ But arise quickly—I command you.” 

Margarita was not exempt from the superstitions of the age. 
She scarcely doubted that the being before her belonged to the 
world of spirits, and obeying a will stronger than her own, she 
rose from her couch, and followed the visitor into the next room, 
where she sank upon a seat and breathlessly awaited the promised 
communication. 

“T disturbed a dream of fantastic bliss,”’ said the stranger. 
“Start not—I can read your very soul. You were dreaming of 
Giulio Brigaldi.” 

“ Alas! what unhallow.d power do you possess?” cried the 
princess. 

‘* There are no secrets from me,” replied the mysterious visit- 
or. “ This night you saw him in his dungeon.” 

“Tt is useless to deny it.” 

“ He told you that he loved you, and you confessed your love 
to him.” 

The princess suffered her head to sink upon her breast. 
was appalled and abashed. 

“The sooner,” pursued the visitor, “ that you dismiss this fan- 
tastic dream from your mind, the better for your repose. Giulio 
loves another.” 

“It is false!” said the princess, shaking off the fear which had 
enthralled her. ‘“ Whoever you are, mortal or spirit—woman or 
fiend—I spurn the false assertion.” 

The strange lady smiled, and extended her left hand. 

“ Do you recognize this ring?” she asked, triumphantly. 

The moonbeam fell upon the fair hand of the mysterious vis- 
itant, and illumined the little circlet of gold to which the prin- 
cess’s attention was directed, and which was of a peculiar con- 
struction. She was confounded as she recognized it. 

“I saw it,” she faltered, “this evening on Giulio’s hand; how 
came you in possession of it ?” 

“ It is a precious family heir-loom,” replied the stranger. “ Dy- 
ing, Giulio’s mother bestowed it on him, with the injunction to 
wear it until he plighted his love, and then to bestow it on the ob- 
ject of his affections. To you, he gave no pledge—to me, his 
mother’s gift. You are warned. Profit by the warning.” 

“ But this is dreadful!” said the princess, wringing her hands. 
“ But come what may,” she added, starting up, “ you shall not 
leave this apartment till I know who you are. I will summon my 
attendants.” 

“Silence!” said the stranger. “You are completely in my 
power. Your attendants, drugged with medicated wine, sleep a 
leaden sleep most like to death. You are helpless, while I am 
armed. Advance one step toward me—utter a word above your 
breath, and your doom is sealed !” 

As these woitis were uttered in a tone of determination, an un- 
sheathed poignard suddenly gleamed in the woman’s right hand. 
The princess was powerless as a child. 

“ Back to your chamber!” said the stranger, in a commanding 
tone. “‘ Know that there are those who laugh to scorn the power 
of duke and princess here in Parma. Back to your couch and 
ponder on my warning. It was for your peace I came to you to- 
night. Do not make me repent my condescension.” 

Disheartened, distressed, appalled, the princess obeyed without 
a murmur, and retired, closing the door behind her. 

“ May this stratagem rid me of a rival, and turn her love to 
hate!” said Zelie, the astrologer’s daughter, when she was left 
alone. “Next—to poison his mind—and then to win him by 


She 


those arts that I am mistress of, when his liberty is secured. }}, 
shall love me, or he shall die by steel or poison. But I~” ¢, 
murmured, shuddering at the images her imagination conjure; 
up, “1 shall not survive him.” 

Lifting the velvet hanging, and pressing the spring of a seer; 
panel, she glided away like a spectre, and was soon in the sui 


of apartments occupied by her father. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SUMMONS AND THE ANSWER. 


Tue sound of the trumpet, which failed to awaken the sleeping 
princess and her companion, roused the troops that manned t) 
walls, as it broke on the silence of the night. A subaltern offier, 
who held command at one of the gates, on looking, beheld 
horseman in armor, bearing a flag of truce depending from his 
lance, and accompanying a mounted herald who had blown tly 
shrill summons to the garrison. 

As the herald refused to communicate his business to an inf. 
rior officer, Ferrado was sent for, and speedily made his Appear 
ance on the summit of a bastion, clad from head to heel in play 
armor, beautifully inlaid with gold, while a towering plume of 
snow-white feathers tossed upon his crest, and the spurs of knight 
hood glittered on his heels. 

“ Behold,” said he, “ Ferrado Montaldo, commandant of the 
garrison of Parma, by the grace of his kinsman, the duke. Ap 
now, who are ye, who thus come in the dead of night, to break 
the slumbers of a peaceful city ?” 

The herald raised his visor, while thé man-at-arms beside hin 
lifted a torch he bore in his left hand, so as to throw its full ruddy 
light on the face of his companion. , 

“Sir commandant,” said the herald, “in me you behold the 
herald king-at-arms to his grace, the Duke of Milan, who is clow 
at hand. My noble master has learned that his grace of Parma 
hath caused to be seized, in the dead of night, in his peaceful res. 
idence at Monte Rosa, the person of Giulio, son to the late Duke 
of Parma, and kin to his grace of Milan; that he brought him 
into his city like a criminal, and that he has, without a shadow of 
cause, without trial, without hearing, deprived him of his liberty 
and shut him up, like a felon, in a dungeon.” , 

“ And if this were true,” replied Ferrado, haughtily, “is not 
his grace of Parma as sovereign within his own state, as your 
master in Milan ? Giulio was his vassal, over whom he has power 
of life and limb.” 

“It is true, then, that he is a prisoner 

“I do not seek to deny it,” answered Ferrado. 

“Then listen to the remainder of my message, sir knight. His 
grace of Milan saith as follows. He is here present with a pow 
erful army, outnumbering, ten to one, that of Parma, whose weak 
walls can ill support an onset. If, saith my master, by sunrise 
to-morrow, the Prince Giulio be set free and delivered to his hand, 
all is well; my master will depart in peace, and the friendly rela- 
tions of Milan and Parma will not be disturbed ; but if, blind to 
his own interests and a sense of honor, the Duke of Parma neg- 
lects to comply with this just demand, that his grace of Milan 
will proceed against him as against a foul traitor, a dishonored 
knight and a deadly enemy. He will advance to the assault of 
these walls, and in two hours will be master of Parma.” 

“ These are boastful words,” replied Montaldo, “ and ere I re- 
port them to my master, I mast be satisfied that Milan has power 
to make them good. I doubt the force he brings against us.” 

“ You shall be satisfied of that, sir knight,” replied the herald. 

Wheeling his horse about he took the torch from his attendant, 
and waving it three times over his head, threw it high into the air. 
It was instantly answered by the sudden blaze of a beacon fire in the 
midst of the dusky plain that stretched away before the walls, ad 
then, as if by magic, thousands of torches were instantly kindled, 
and the whole country was a-blaze. It appeared to the astonish- 
ed eyes of Montaldo, as if daylight had suddenly dawned ; but 
what was his surprise, when he saw that each torch was held bya 
man-at-arms, perfectly equipped in steel. There were clouds of 
archers with long-bows and cross-bows—there were masses of 
splendidly mounted cavalry, and dense columns of infantry, their 
armor shining like black water in the torchlight, while the fieree 
blaze was reflected by the polished tubes of an immense park of 
artillery. Suddenly every torch was extinguished and the splen- 
didly appointed and formidable host was swallowed up in a dark- 
ness that seemed Cimmerian, from its contrast with the recellt 
effulgence, though the night was by no means dark, and after a 
while, Montaldo, now that he knew their position, could still 
descry the frowning masses of the enemy. ; 

“4c will repeat your message to his grace,” he said calmly, “if 
you will await my return.” ; 

Descending from the walls, he mounted his horse and rode !" 
hot haste to the palace, where he was instantly admitted to the 
presence of the duke, whom he found pacing his apartment with 
feverish impatience. 

Well, Montaldo, what is it—this summons ?” 

“ Milan is at the gates,” 

“ As I surmised and feared.” 

“ He has sent a herald to say that the Duke of Milan has worl 
of the imprisonment of Giulio.” 

“ You denied the fact,” said the duke. 

“TI could not deny it.” 

“ It matters not—what next ?” 

“The Duke of Milan demands that Giulio be given up to him 
to-morrow morning at sunrise.” = 

“ What if I decline compliance with this arrogant demand ‘ 

“ He threatens to storm the city.” 

“ Does he come in force ?” 
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“ He has force enough, my lord, to carry the city by assault.” 

“ How know you that ?” asked the duke. 

“ At a signal from the herald, the camp was suddenly lighted 
up by thousands of torches, and I beheld with my own eyes the 
entire strength of the enemy. On the word of a soldier, my 
liege, a better appointed army never took the field.”’ 

“ The sight has terrified yon, Ferrado,”’ said the duke, though 
his own cheek was blanched with dismay, and his lip quivered 
even as he taunted his officer. 

“ Not 80, my liege. Iam ready to defend the city to the last 

The duke remained for a few mements silent, and planged in 
deep and painfal thought. At last he raised his head, and said ; 

“ Ferrado, I will accede to the demand.” 

“Shall I so notify the herald?” 

“ Yoes—tell him that by sunrise to-morrow morning, the Prince 
Giulio shall be escorted to the camp of Milan with a guard of 
honor befitting his birth.” 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted up the face of the commander, 
as this decision was communicated to him. 

“Tam glad of this, my liege,” he said, heartily. ‘“ You have 
not only saved your city, but your honor. Open to Prince Giulio 
an honorable carcer elsewhere, and he will never di-tarb your 
peace.” 

“You are a profound politician, my Ferrado,” said the duke, 
with a crafty smile. “ You must lay aside your plame and armor, 
and be my minister of state.” 

“Thad rather deal hard blows than pore over parchments,” 
replied Ferrado. 

“There are no more hard blows to deal henceforth, my fair 
kinsman,”’ said the duke. ‘ We have arranged all that. Milan 
will be a faster ally than before, and if a hand be raised against 
ns, Giulio, grateful for his liberty, will strike it down. Do you 
not think so ?” 

“TI do sincerely, my lord,” replied Ferrado, frankly. 

“Then go to the wall with your message, and send back yon 
herald to his master. He must be tired by this time of a chill 
seat in the saddle.” 

Ferrado made his obeisance and hastened to perform his errand. 

“Fool! idiot!” muttered the duke. “A boy could hoodwink 
him. But they shall have Giulio, and I wish them joy of their 
acquisition.” 

Leaving the duke, let us return to the chamber of the Princess 
Margarita. After her interview with her mysterious visitant, she 
found it impossible to sleep. - An irresistible desire to commani- 
cate with Giu'io took possession of her. She could not credit the 
tale of his dupli ity. Her generous nature told her that it was 
impossible that he could be guilty of deception, and the idea of 
some dark plot against his happiness as well as hers, took posses- 
sion of her mind. She resolved, therefore, to see him at all 
hazards. 

Hastily dressing herself, she left her suite of apartments with a 
noiseless step, and traversing the passages that communicated 
with the prison, every door of which was open to her at all hours, 
for her father had commanded all his vassals to pay her the same 
obedience as to himself, she found and ronsed up the jailer from 
his sleep on a bench. Matteo rubbed his eyes and gazed with as- 
tonishment upon her. 

“Has morning broke so soon ?”’ he asked, growlingly. 

“No,” replied the princess. ‘I have disturbed your slumbers, 
but you can resume them when you have accomplished my will.” 

“And what is it, lady ?” 

“Tcommand you to bring hither the prisoner, Prince Giulio, 
committed to your charge yesterday.” 

The jailer hesitated. 

“Did his grace, the duke, command it?” he asked. 

“Vassal! your duty is obedience,” said the princess, haughtily. 
“Know you this signet ring with the ducal coronet ?” 

She extended her hand as she spoke, and the man, after gazing 
on the token, hesitated no longer. Clashing his bunch of heavy 
keys, he shuffled away down-the long, dark corridor, and in a 
few moments returned with Prince Giulio. 

“Now leave us,” said the princess, “ and return hither in ten 
minutes,” 

The jailer bowed and retired. 

“Giulio,” said the princess, taking his hand, “answer me one 
question. Where is the ring you wore upon this finger when we 
parted to-day ?”” 

“Thave bestowed it as a gift,” replied the prince, no less as- 
‘onished at the question than at her appearance in the prison at 
the dead of night. 

“A gift!’ said the princess, falteringly, “to whom ?” 

“To your page—Selim—as a token that I would not be un- 
mindful of the service he had rendered me.” 

“ What service ?” 

“Know you not? But I forgot; you cannot know anything 
thout it. For my sake, braving every peril, he rode forth to-day 
‘ad communicated my situation to my kinsman of Milan.” 

“He breathed not a word to me about this errand.” 

“Doubtless he questioned your interest in my fate. In fact, he 
“wpects you of being my enemy.” 

“I! your enemy, Giulio !” 

“Do not blame him. He naturally thought that you would 

your father’s side.” 

“He knew me better. ©, Giulio, I fear that boy is an enemy 
“f both I fear, I know not what—that some dark intrigue is 
‘raving round—that your lifo is in peril. Prompt action alone 
7. Save you. You must fly.” 

vy * You mock my situation, dearest—a prisoner.” 

But I possess power equal to my father, at least for a while. 


In a few hours my privileges may—nay, doubtless will be, with- 
drawn. But I to-night possess my father’s signet ring. It will 
give you liberty.” 

“ But you will share my flight?” 

“Nay; I cannot leave my father, guilty though he is. And I 
must remain to cover your retreat, and to protect your sister.” 

“But mast [ leave my poor, faithfal Tonio ?”’ 

“No harm can come to him. His low estate protects him from 
danger, and I will gaarantee him from persecution. Follow me ; 
I will be your guide through these labyrinthine passages. You 
will soon be at liberty ; but, O, Giulio, if you advance in arms 
against your native city, forget not that the poor inhabitants have 
done you no harm, and, if you are tempted to punish my poor 
father, remember it was his daughter set you free.” 

“ T will never forget that he is your father, my guardian angel ; 
my benefactress ; my own true love!”’ cried the prince, passion- 
ately. 

At this moment, the jailer returned. 

“The time has expired,” said he, looking doubtfally at Giulio 
and Margarita. ‘ The prince mast return to his cell.” 

“The prince does not return to his cell,” said the princess, 
firmly. “ He goes with me.” 

“ Bat I dare not—”’ faltered the man. 

“T dare assume the responsibility,” said the princess. “‘ And 
you dare not gainsay my authority. Have I not the signet ring ? 
Only say nothing of this event. If the duke himself inquire re- 
specting the prisoner, say that he is safe. To-morrow, early, I 
will place you beyond all reach of danger—and here, here,” she 
tore off her priceless jewels and thrust them into his hand. “ Here 
is an earnest of what I will do for you.” 

The sight of this unhoped for wealth vanquished all the seru- 
ples of the sordid jailer, with whom unsatisfied avarice had been 
a gnawing passion. 

“Enongh,” he growled ; “away with you—I will trust your 
promises—and my luck.” 

With a light and swift step the princess led away her ransomed 
lover, while the jailer, thrusting her gifts into his bosom, lay down 
again upon his bench coiled up like a dog. But he was not des- 
tined that night to enjoy the sweet boon of sleep. He had hardly 
closed his eyes again and begun to dream of the mines of Golcon- 
da, when a shake of the shoulder roused him to his feet. To his 
horror the Duke of Parma stood before him. 

“Matteo,” he asked, in a hoarse whisper. 
prisoner ?”’ 

“ When I went my rounds last, he was fast asleep,” said the 
jailer, trembling lest the dake had come to visit him in person. 

“It is well,” said the duke. ‘Now hear me. The prisoner 
must never see the sun rise.” 

“ Am I to get the block and axe ready ’” 

“No. He dies by a swifter and surer means. Take this phial,” 
and the duke handed the jailer the potion he had received from 
the astrologer. “Pat a few drops of this on every article of his 
food and in his wine—and serve him his meal at the gray of 
dawn. He eats well ?” 

“ Freely, my lord.” 

“Ten minutes after he has partaken of his food, he will be a 
livid corpse.” 

The jailer listened attentively. 

“ In the meantime I have given orders for a suit of knightly ar- 
mor to be prepared wherein to dress the corpse, and a coffin to 
enclose the remains. Now hear me—accomplish your mission 
faithfully, and I will make you rich—fail in it, and your head 
shall answer for your remissness.” 

“ My lord,” said the jailer, “ your will shall be accomplished.” 

“Enough,” replied the duke. “ I know that I can trust you.” 

And, ghastly pale at the thought of the deed he had command- 
ed, the duke retired to his palace, leaving the jailer overwhelmed 
with the responsibility that rested on him. 


“ How is the 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE ESCAPE—THE JAILER’S PROJECT. 


Givio, guided by Margarita, was conducted safely through 
the corridors of the prison into the palace, where there was less 
vigilance and less danger of observation. Yet she trembled every 
moment at the idea of a chance of detection. In passing from 
the prison to the palace, Giulio paused once. Hanging within 
reach on the wall of a narrow passage a sword was suspended. 
He detached it and felt a thrill of pleasure as he grasped the hilt 
of the familiar weapon. He could not resist drawing it and 
trying its temper. The blade was of Toledo workmanship— 
while it could be coiled up like a snake, the moment the compres- 
sion ceased, it shot forth straight and true as an Indian arrow. 
Giulio glanced at the motto on the blade. It was the old Spanish 
one: “ Never draw me without cause, nor sheathe me with 
dishonor.” 

“Dearest,” said he, to the princess, “I will make bold to 
appropriate this weapon.” 

“ Take it,” said the princess. ‘“‘ Never could it be in better 
hands.” 

“T shall not be unmindful of the device on the blade,” said the 
prince. “This steel may be reddened with blood—alas! but it 
shall not be crimsoned with shame.” 

“ Hasten, prince ! our time is precious.” 

Giulio checked her with one word. 

“ Estella !” 

“I will inform her of your safety.” 

“T must see my sister, dearest, ere 1 leave these walls. I must 
have her parting kiss as well as thine, for a talisman.” 


“Tt is hazardous.” 

“T will not answer so much the better, for that were bravado, 
but I will say that I am willing to incur the risk.” 

The princess, then, not without some trepidation at the thought 
of the delay, ushered Giulio into a small room, the door of which 
was provided with bolt and bar, and having recommended him to 
fasten it, and agreed upon a signal by which she might make her- 
self known on her return, hastened to her own apartment, where 
she found Estella buried in a tranquil sleep. 

“ Hist, Estella,” she said, touching her lightly. 

The sleeper stirred. 

“ Giulio!” she murmured. 

“It is of Giulio I wish to speak!” said the princess, arousing 
her. 

“Ts he safe ? is he well ?’”’ asked Estella, starting up. 

“Safe and well. But are you thoroughly awake *”’ 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And able to understand what I say '” 

“Tam broad awake, dear princess.” 

“ Then rise, my love ; wrap yourself in a cloak, and follow me 
quickly and silently.’’ 

Estella, who placed implicit confidence in her new friend, obey- 
ed, and was soon prepared to accompany her. 

The two lovely young women traversed the suite of apartments 
with rapid steps and soon stood before the door of the apartment 
in which Giulio was awaiting them. The princess clapped her 
hands thrice—the preconcerted signal ; the door was opened, and 
Estella, with her friend, stood in the presence of her brother. 

“ Brother! dearest brother !’”’ said Estella, as she rushed into 
his arms, “ how happens it that you are free ?”’ 

“« My liberator stands beside you,”’ said the prince. 

The embrace of the warm-hearted young girl was transferred 
to the princess, who blushed with pleasure and embarrassment as 
she received the tokens of gratitude. 

“ You meet but to part, Estella,” 
“ T must separate you.” 

“ Separate us ?” 

“ Yes—Giulio must fly.” 

“O, brother! take me with von!” cried Estella, clinging to 
his arm. 

“Nay, dearest, I have dangers and perils to encounter.” 

“No matter.” 

“You would bat impede my flight.” 

** Then indeed, I must remain,” said Estella, with a sigh. 

“ You must ; but we shall meet again shortly. I am sure of 
it,” said the prince earnestly. ‘“‘ Heaven has smiled upon me, and 
sent me a guardian angel in the midst of my enemies. I shall 
return, ere manv hours, perhaps—I feel it—conqnering and to 
conquer. My banner shall float gloriously on these very walls. 
Fear nothing. Now that I have seen you, dear sister, received 
your embrace, and felt the pressure of your lips, I go forth with a 
light heart.” 

“ Farewell, then, dear brother, and may Heaven prosper you,” 
said Estella. 

“ Remain here till my return,”’ whispered the princess. 

Once more, then, Giulio and his brave and gentle guide sallied 
forth. She took him to the contines of the palace yard, and open- 
ed a wicket for him to pass forth. She whispered in his ear the 
word that would carry him past the sentinels, minutely described 
the path that he must take, and then, as a last gift, bestowed up- 
on him the duplicate ducal signet-ring she wore, only enjoining it 
on him not to use it, except in the most urgent need. A hurried 
expression of gratitude, fervent and sincere, though brief, a warm 
and close embrace, and the lovers parted—Giulio to try his for- 
tune, and the princess to return with Estella to her chamber and 
await the progress of events. 

But what has become of Matteo, the jailer, whom we left con- 
founded by the parting injunctions of the duke! He sat on the 
bench holding the phial in his hand and racking his brain with 
perplexing questions and projects. 

“ What,” thus ran the current of his thoughts, “‘ what am I to 
do! I fear me I have run my neck into a halter, and thrust my 
hand into an iron glove too far to draw it back again. The prin- 
cess has bestowed almost a fortune on me in these gems. What 
if I were to pitch these keys into the well and leave the prison to 
take care of itself Impossible—I am forbidden to leave my post 
without a written order. I should be sent back ; suspicion would 
be awakened ; the whole would come out, and then the halter or 
the axe would be my reward. I must think of something better 
than that. Ha! I have it!’’ he thought, after a giant effort of his 
intellect. “‘ There is one chance to avoid detection, and only one. 
It is a forlorn hope, but it may sueceed. The jester shall take the 
place of the prince. The duke said that Giulio must die before 
sunrise; therefore there must be great haste required in what- 
ever scheme he is concocting. The body may be huddled into 
the grave without an examination or verification of identity. I 
am ready to swear to anything, and perhaps nothing more than 
my oath will be required. To be sure, I have nothing against the 
poor fool—but a man must live—and I can’t afford to be made 
a head shorter for him. It shall be done.” 

With these words the ruffian arose, and went to his apartment, 
where he prepared the materials for a substantial breakfast. Un- 
sealing a flask of wine, he poured several drops from the phial 
into it and then re-sealed it. A cold fowl was sprinkled with the 
liquid ; several slices of bread were thus prepared—bunches of 
grapes and some dried figs also received the potion. Setting 
them out on a tray, he mingled with them a flask of unadulterated 
wine, and some bread and fruit, carefully marked so that he 
could identify the articles, and thus prepared sought the cell of 
the jester. 


she said, after a brief pause. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BOYS ROBBING AN EAGLE’S NEST. 

The spirited engraving on this page is designed to illustrate a 
thrilling adventure, of which some young boys are the heroes. A 
daring urchin has been lowered by his companions to a ledge 
where an eagie has built his nest, and he is being hoisted up with 
his feathered booty, when one of the old birds, exasperated by the 
loss of its offspring, is attacking him with fury. The whole scene 
possesses a powerful dramatic interest. That it is no fancy sketch 
will be perceived from the following deeply interesting narrative 
of a French naturalist, translated expressly for the Pictorial :—“ A 
few friends and myself were returning, one fine evening in Febru- 
ary, from an unsuccessful fishing excursion, with empty nets. We 
were skirting abrupt precipices, the first steps of the Alps on the 
side of Dauphiné, when, remarking along the perpendicular rocks, 
a quantity of long whitish tracks, I stopped, endeavoring to 
imagine from what bird of prey such chalky traces might procced. 
‘ What nests of owls have you there?” I asked of one of my com- 
panions. ‘A naturalist like you ought to know better,’ replied 
one of them, who lived about a league from the spot. ‘ These are 
the lammer-geyers, who have built their eyrie in the rocks. I have 
seen these noted plunderers more 
than once, but, unluckily, out of 
gunshot.’ I had not, at that time, 
in my collection any of these 
gigantic bearded eagles, these vul- 
tures which the Abyssinians have 
named Father Long-Beards, and 
the Swiss Lammer-geyers, and no 
opportunity of observing their 
manners and habits had presented 
itself. Resolved to profit by this 
occasion, I induced my friends to 
halt, and we passed what appeared 
to me a long time concealed in a 
cavity of the rock. Independent- 
ly of the anxiety of waiting, my 
impatience was excited by the 
incessant gossip of my neighbor, 
a sworn enemy of the terrible spe- 
cies, the terror of Helvetic imagi- 
nations. It was impossible to im- 
pose silence on him while he 
poured into the tympanum of my 
ear all his complaints, not only 
against the plumed inhabitants of 
this particular rock, who levied 
more than a tythe upon his game, 
but against their entire race. He 
had heard from his grandfather 
that, in his time, the child of a 
Tyrolese peasant, a stout and 
hearty little fellow, three years 
old, suddenly seized in the claws 
of a lammer-geyer, only owed his 
safety to the difficulty these great 
birds experience in taking wing 
from a plane surface. While the 
rapacious bird was balancing his 
prey, the father, summoned by the 
piercing shrieks of his offspring, 
fell, staff in hand, upon the ravish- 
er. Compelled to let go his prey 
to defend himself, the bird fought 
obstinately to the last, and was 
killed upon the spot. ‘Hush ! the 
slightest murmur startles them. 
They see and hear from a great 
distance. Let us hide and keep 
quict.’ ‘O, the enemy is not yet 
there ; we should hear the noise 
of his wings. Hold! no later 
than last week, I read in my pa- 
per that at Gratz, in Styria, in the 
environs of Waiz—do you know 
where Waiz is? Is itin the Ty- 
rol or Styria?” ‘It is of no con- 

uence. Be silent.’ ‘QO, don’t 
be afraid; I’m keeping a sharp 
look out, and when need be, I 
shall be mute as a fish. I told 
you the neighborhood of Waiz; 
perhaps the writer meant Wait- 
zn’ I put my hand on his 
mouth; a Fane hissing was heard, 
very high, upon a jut of rock. 
Two eaglets, with vibrating wings, 
had climbed to the edge of the 
rock to receive their food, and 
their funereal cries of joy an- 
nounced beforehand the arrival of 
their father, a black speck which 
appeared almost immediately in 
the deep blue sky, and which in- 
creased rapidly. It was not a 
vulture. The formidable bird, 
which I had leisure to observe as, 
clinging to the edge of the rock, 
he suffered his half-expanded 
wings to hang down, like the 
swallows of the river bank, seemed 
to be a new species of eagle, 
smaller than the lammer-geyer, 
but more nervous, with more for- 
midable claws, and a dark beak 
garnished at the base with the yel- 
lowish membrane called wax, in- 
stead of the little bunch of fine feathers, like threads of silk, which 
adorns that of the vulture; neither did he have the little beard un- 
der the throat, and appeared to be of a darker and richer color 
than the lammer-geyer. On the other hand, the eaglets, already 
feathered to the talons, were clothed in a much brighter livery, and 
as I advanced my head to see them better, the female, a third 
larger than the male, suddenly appeared in the air. Her piercing 
eye discovered us at the same moment, and uttering a fearful cry, 
she dropped the large fish she was carrying. Suddenly the young 
ones disappeared in a cleft of the rock; the male rose, beating the 
air with his vigorous wings, and the irritated couple sailed over 
our heads, uttering almost terrific cries of menace. We did not 
leave the spot without promising to return with arms the next 
morning ; but a tremendous wind and rain storm confined us to 
the house, and we had no opportunity to undertake the expedition 
till the third day. We went in force, carrying guns, ropes and all 
the appliances for scaling. Some of us took post at the foot of 
the rocks, and others mounted to the platform above; but the 
whole passed without discovering the beautiful and strong birds 
on which | had founded so many scientific hopes. Their sagacity 
had made good use of their time, and baffied plunderers by assign- 


ing new lodgings to their eaglets. My regrets were the greater, 
since, during an exploration of the country, and for three years 
passed in ornithological excursions and researches, I did not find 
again the variety to which I proposed assigning a name. Mean- 
while, I had occasion to convince myself more and more of the 
confusion produced in all classifications by the diversity of plum- 
age which is manifested in birds of the same species, according to 
age, sex and the changes of the scason, and T thought I should 
render a greater service to science by studying and determining 
these variations, than in adding one or two subjects more to col- 
lections already so rich. The task was difficult. It was neces- 
sary to discover and observe the nests ; now the invisible foresight 
which brings food to the little ones, has taken care to hide their 
cradle. The plumage of the females, which cover their nests for 
a long time, blends with the foliage, the soil, the trunks of the 
trees, or the rocks to which they are attached ; most of them are 
mute, and I was led, in my researches, to admire the prodigies of 
their instinct, and often to elevate my thoughts to Him who dis- 
tributes His gifts in proportion to the wants of His creatures. In 
pursuing this study, which involves that of the life and habits of 
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BOYS ROBBING AN EAGLES NEST. 


the winged race, I trequently visited the north, whence descend 
those immense shoals of fishes, the inexhaustible food of whole 
flocks, whole squadrons of birds that follow them. I went over 
those islands, magazines scattered on the ocean, where armies of 
rapacious and web-footed birds find refuge and build their nests. 
One place has left behind it the sweetest memories, and my mind 
reverts to it, as that of the traveller, wandering afar off, returns 
to the hearth where his friends await him. This little unknown 
islahd is situated off the right shore of Argyle county, and gives 
its name (Garveloch) to a small group of islets, of which it is the 
most considerable. A rolling sea, constantly in ebullition, and 
dangerous reefs, separate the continent from this little nook of 
earth, where, in the humble hut of a fisherman, I found rest and 
peace of soul, and whence I brought away a young and dear 
friend who will never leave me more. When I asked shelter—it 
is now some years since—in the little cabin, the only dwelling in 
sight on the barren coast, where I had been landed by a vessel 
which the heavy weather prevented from keeping at sea, I had 
my arm in a scarf, and I was sick, in consequence of a fall made 
in scaling steep rocks, in year of birds’ nests, the constant 
object of my researches. was attended, with intelligent, firm 


and gentle solicitude, by the young woman of the house, a tal;’ 
masculine creature, thin, dricd and swarthy, who, at twent 
seemed to be forty years of age at the least, and had no fcmi. 
nine charms but the penetrating mildners of her expression 
and the sweetness of her songs, inarticulate and melodious mur. 
murs, which reminded me of the voice of the bird when lulling 
her young to sleep. Ella—that was her name—had lost her 
mother ; her father, infirm and old, scarcely ever Icft his peat 
fire, and she herself went fishing with the two oldest of her my 
thers, all three of whom she had brought up. She supported the 
whole family, and bore the burthens of the day and those of the 
evening, satisficd with being the providence of the narrow circle 
which surrounded her. The eldest of the young boys might have 
been about eighteen years old ; the youngest whose birth had cost 
his mother her life, and who seemed hardly nine, was in reality 
thirteen ; this strange little creature was Ella’s Benjamin. Inapt 
to the affairs of life, the hard and laborious work of fishing and 
field culture, he never dug, in the little enclosure the barley of 
which furnished the cakes, the only bread used by the family ; Lut 
there he gathered and wove flowers, did little jobs and made bird. 
calls of reeds, rendered supple b 
immersing them in water. ie 
did not use the spade or cut the 
blocks of turf, but in those pre. 
pared by his brothers, he discoy- 
ered little bits of jet with which 
he made necklaces for his sister; 
he did not gather the seaweed to 
burn it and extract the potash, 
but, seated for whole hours ona 
reef, at the base of the inaccessi- 
ble pyramidal rock called the 
Storr, and separated from the 
island by a narrow sand-bank 
covered twice a-day by the tide, 
he gazed _ the current which 
boils round the wrinkled face of 
the rock, sweeps round the rear, 
and subsides upon the most ac- 
cessible shore of Garveloch, at 
the very door of the cabin. 
Armed with a stick, in his sport, 
he proceeded to collect the vari- 
ous kinds of sea-weed, which the 
stormy waves of these latitudes 
incessantly tear from the heart 
of the sea and hurry towards 
the shore. The little cargo of 
marine plants, arranged like a 
fleet by the ‘Innocent ’—so he 
was called by the few dwellers 
on the island,—followed the di- 
rection of the current, turned and 
doubled the rock with it, and 
were heaped up at the foot of 
Ella’s cot, when she and her 
brothers had only to gather them 
in. But to work assiduously for 
a living, to earn money, to sell 
and to bny, all these complicated 
ideas could not find room in the 
boy’s weak brain. He lived with 
the birds of heaven and the fishes 
of the deep in amicable communi- 
cation, played with them, and 
with a nature affectionate and 
good as one can be with an im- 
perfect understanding, he was 
dear to those to whom his almost 
complete want of memory and 
perseverance, rendered him, in 
nearly all other respects, entirely 
useless. But if the internal 
sense, which supports conscious- 
ness, were wanting, to make up 
‘for it, he had, in a great degree, 
that marvellous instinct which 
we admire in the animals, and 
which seems to have in it a par- 
ticular sort of intelligence. From 
the first he had taken a liking to 
me, though, in his timid and wild 
nature, he was always startled 
by the appearance of every stran- 
oe A few boxes of stuffed 
irds, brought with my hageag®, 
contributed to render our rela 
tions more intimate. Whenever 
bad weather kept him in the 
house, he gazed with much inter- 
est on my collections, and looked 
on, while I was arranging them, 
with infantine admiration. He 
soon assisted me, and when I 
was able to go out, he became 
not only my constant companion, 
but an exceedin Rf uscful guide. 
I then diecovered that he possessed 
valuable talents; he knew int 
mately the various haunts of the 
birds ; climbed like a cat over 
and to the tops of abrupt rocks, 
which seemed perpendicular, and 
laid hands on the penguin, 
crouched in its egg, without driv- 
ing it away. Where I had made 
war, he had ormed friendships. Early in the morning, when t 
sun peeped above the mountains of Lorn, Archie (the affections” 
diminutive of Archibald) had already climbed to the high a! 
Storr. If I chanced to issue from the cabin early, 1 saw bm 
standing on the very summit of crests which I should have 
thought it utterly impossible to reach, watching, in their morning 
flight to the south, the long files of boobies which lay but ve 
egg, but lay three times when the eggs are hidden. He came bac 
from his excursions bringing a bonnet full of eggs, his <r 
stuffed with down, and often carrying birds hidden under his plaid. 
When he perceived me at the foot of his immense pedestal, he 
would leap, utter sharp cries of delight, toss his bonnet in the air, 
and wave his arms over his head, while crowds of sca-birds, utter 
ing their peculiar notes, whirled round him like dead os im 
autumn. I often expressed in his presence the desire I had t 
obtain young birds of prey, among others the young of the 
ing eagles. He would then raise his brows, fix his wild eyes 0" 
me, turn them away suddenly and assume a certain cunning look, 
exceedingly rare with him, but which I had sometimes notice™ 
I was finally sufficiently restored to undertake excursions on ane 
island, when, one morning, very early, wishing to profit by ® 
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day, and take a long tramp, I asked for my little companion. No 
Archie—neither about the cabin nor near the reef where he com- 
monly watched for seaweed, and it was in vain that I directed my 
spy-glass to the crest of Storr. Resolved, since I could do no 
better, on a solitary walk, I threw a gun across my long-suffering 
shoulder, but I had not taken twenty steps before I became sen- 
sible what a loss Archie was to me. Accustomed to see him 
spring from one-reef to another, to go and come like a young dog, 
to chase the wild bird as other children do the butterfly, my eyes 
were constantly looking forhim. Discouraged, I suffered from my 
loneliness ; but continuing my walk, I traversed thickets and 
mournful and marshy wastes, and, vy mf enough, as if, in sep- 
arating from my young guide, I had entirely quitted the region of 
birds, I did not see one within gunshot. At last I bent my steps 
towards a group of oddly shaped rocks which approached the sea, 
and trying to recover my sportsman’s footing, t practised climb- 
ing, being unwilling to lose, by want of practice, my former in- 
trepidity. Suddenly the silence 
of these solitudes was broken by 
a lamentable cry, a sort of furious 
utterance, at once sharp and 
plaintive, which reminded me of 
that of the Alpine eagle whose 
nest I had formerly missed. I 
rapidly turned a salient angle, 
and stood transfixed with the 
spectacle before me. At the end 
of a rope twisted twice round the 
crooked trunk of an old tree, lit- 
tle Archie was hanging over the 
abyss, while a formidable eagle, 
his cutting talons bent under him, 
his sharp bill half open, his wings 
extended, his eye red and savage, 
menaced the child who was swing- 
ing at the end of the cord. At 
first I did not even perceive three 
other little islanders, the accom- 
plices of Archie’s temerity, two 


of whom were trying to pull the 
boy up to the shelf of rocks, 
while the boldest, with his stick, 


threatened the eagle, but from too 
t a distance. Afraid to fire 

r fear of hitting Archie, I was 
without motion or breath. Under 
his arm he held two eaglets, those 
eaglets he knew I coveted so 
much. Poor child! the eagle’s 
beak was about to rend his face, 
when he decided to drop one. 
The eagle stooped to stop his 
oung one in its fluttering fall. 
breathed again—the two little 
boys pulled their best. Archie 
neared the brink. Swift as light- 
ning the eagle re-appeared. At 
the aspect of that frightful beak 
opening again, Archie dropped 
the second bird and landed on the 
rock. A few seconds later, I 
clasped the rash little hunter in 
my arms. Need I say that after- 
wards we returned to the rock 
with a firmer apparatus and with 
stronger auxiliaries well armed. 
I myself descended into the crev- 
ice between two rocks, which 
Archie had discovered, and was 
able to examine the eyrie at lei- 
sure. It was nearly flat, formed 
by successive layers of sticks, 
reeds and brambles, then reeds 
again ; it was five or six feet in 
diameter, and was a perfect char- 
nel, covered with bleached bones. 
Thad to stuff an entire family of 
ious birds, in which I stud- 
ad at my leisure the numerous 
differences found existing between 
the garb of the adults, that of 
the male and female, and be- 
tween their dark plumage and the 
tawny down of the little ones. 
Better than all, I had an assistant 
and friend in the little plunderer 
ofeagles. The innocent had found 
his vocation, and his worthy sis- 
tr consented to entrust him to 
me, on condition that, at least, 
once in two years, we should vis- 
it the eagles and gannets of Ga- 
veloch Island.” A late number 
of the American Agriculturist 
contains the following account of 
robbing of an American bald 
tagle’s nest, which is an appropri- 
pe to Archie’s adven- 
» any ws the rapacity of 
the bird. “The writer once 
ad an adventure of this latter 
kind, and as it was, in its results, 
somewhat of an adventure, we 
thall record it. When about 
tighteen years old, spending some 
time in the vicinity of one of the 
great lakes, one fine May morn- 
ing we went with a companion down to the shore where a fisher- 
man put up a shanty, and with his wife and an infant child 
had taken up their summer residence. On our way down, and 
shout a hundred rods from the water, in the topmost branches ot 
&" cnormous oak, we spicd an eagle’s nest, and, as the old eagles 
Were wheeling about it, we concluded that the nest had either eggs 
or young ones within it, and which of the two we soon determined 
hed certain. As our companion was a middle-aged man, and 
no ss taste for climbing, the adventure was left to me 
alone. .'The tree on which the nest was built had no limbs for 
thirty fect or more from the und, but fortunately, a smaller 
tre near it had been felled, and its top lodged midway up among 
the branches of the oak. Ascending the fallen tree, I soon reach- 
td the oak, and catching the huge limbs above me, I swang up on 
one after another, until I stood on one a few feet below the trio 
* branches on which the nest lay. During my ascent one of the 
es, with vociferous cries, often wheeled within a dozen feet of 
™y head ; but, like other youngsters, as I had at the time quite as 
much courage as conceit, ¥ stood in little fear of an attack. Well 
Posted on a strong limb, with a near branch to hold on by, I look- 


ed into the nest. It was built of strong, heavy sticks, laid cross- 
ways, perhaps two feet in thickness from bottom to top, and four 
or five feet wide on the surface, covered with long dry grass and 
leaves. About midway on the nest lay two eaglets, one some- 
what larger than the other, about the size of half grown goslings, 
and covered with the same sort of down, in color and appearance. 
Close by them lay two or three dead fish, half covered with blue- 
bottle flies, and giving off an intolerable stench. With a stick, 
which I drew out of the lower part of the nest, I tried to poke one 
of the young eaglets toward me; but they turned up their claws 
in defiance, with a sort of hiss, and edged further away. During 
this time one of the old eagles had left the premises altogether, 
while the other still kept wheeling and diving around, but ap- 
proached no nearer than within a few feet of me, as before. After 
a while, my continued poking at the young ones so exasperated 
one of them, that he seized my stick so firmly with his claws that 
I drew him within reach. Determined to hold divided empire with 
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A SHEPHERD OF THE ALPS. 


the old eagles in the possession ot their young, the next process 
was to get the bird to the ground without damage, as I had no 
sack or basket in which to deposit and let him safely down ; but, 
like other youngsters, who are seldom at a loss for expedients 
in mischief, a plan was soon invented. Taking off my hat, coat 
and vest, and laying them on the adjacent limb, my shirt was rap- 
idly drawn over my head, the sleeves tied together at the wrist- 
bands, and thrown over my neck, the skirts bound into a knot, 
thus making a sack, and the open collar and bosom forming its 
mouth. Into this con amore receptacle our bellicose “ Young 
America ” was rapidly thrust, my outer garments replaced, and, 
flushed with victory, I made a rapid descent down the tree. 

took the eaglet to the fisherman’s hut and being unable to take 
care of it, gave it to the owner of the cabin. I saw nothing of the 
eaglet for some weeks, when, visiting the place, I found him an 
enormous bird, grown stout and saucy from his most liberal diet. 
The next report heard from the young savage, a few weeks after, 
was near being a tragic one. The wife of fisherman having 
occasion one day to go to the shore, a few rods distant, after a 
bucket of water, while there she heard a scream from her child, 


which, in her caution she had placed upon the bed when she left 
the room. Rushing back, she found the child prostrate on the 
floor, screaming with terror and agony, the eagle on its breast, 
with one claw transfixed into its face, and the other, as she ap- 
ao. turned up, with opon beak, in defiance at the mother. 
With the quick energy of a woman in extremity, she struck the 
eagle off with her foot, and caught up the child, its face badly cut 
and bleeding, and deposited it at once in a place of safety. This 
done, an axe lay at the door, and that eagle died, probably as sud- 
den a death as ever malefactor did on execution of any sort what- 
ever. The little sufferer, after a few weeks’ careful attention, re- 
covered of its wound, but with a lasting scar on its temple.” 


THE GOATHERD OF THE ALPS. 

The accompanying engraving illustrates the wild scenery of the 
Alps, and the goatherd, who is entrusted with the care of his 
flock. The youth is blowing his horn, and the reply from a neigh- 
boring mountain will show him 
that he is not alone in the world, 
a circumstance that a man is apt 
to lose sight of who leads the sol- 
itary life of these mountaincers. 
The slopes of the Alps are cover- 
ed with grass, which grows at too 
great an elevation and is too dif- 
ficult of access to allow it to be 
cut and dried, so that it is pas- 
tured to animals during the sum- 
mer season. In certain cantons 
in Switzerland, the proprietors 
combine together and send their 
cows to the mountains, under the 
charge of a herdsman, who passes 
some months on these heights in 
a lonely chalet, solely occupied 
with the care of his cattle, and 
with milking them and making 
cheese. In other cases the peo- 
ple of the plains let out their cat- 
tle to the mountaineers, who pay 
them in money or produce. This 
latter method is generally adopt- 
ed in the Canton de Vaud, where 
the cows are let for the season to 
the shepherds of La Gruyere. It 
happens sometimes that rich pro- 
prietors buy or lease an Alpine 
pasturage, to which they send 
their cows with some of their do- 
mestics, or else members of their 
families. In the loftiest chalets 
of the cantons of Berne and Fri- 
bourg you sometimes meet with 
girls of eighteen, to whom the 
care of a herd and the superin- 
tendence of a cowboy have been 
committed. On the arid heights, 
where cows would be too much 
exposed on the steep slopes, only 
flocks of goats are placed, and 
they are in the same way com- 
mitted to the charge of a goat- 
herd who milks and makes cheese. 
The life of these goatherds is yet 
harder and more solitary than 
that of the herdsmen. They not 
only inhabit wilder heights, but 
stay longer, their gains are less 
considerable, and their resources 
more limited. The chalets fre- 
quented by the cowherds have a 
certain relative comfort ; they can 
sometimes cultivate, in the rear of 
their huts, a few vegetables, which 
serve to vary the shepherd’s fare. 
Water reaches them through 
wooden pipes, carefully kept in 
repair, and in the Canton de 
Vaud, the herdsman never goes 
to his Alp without carrying his 
keg of wine slung at his side. 
The goatherd, on the contrary, 
lives in a cabin perched on the 
most inaccessible peaks ; the soil 
around him is rebellious to all 
culture, and the mountaineers 
who confide their goats to him, 
only furni-h him with bread sev- 
eral months old, sour milk and a 
few quarters of smoked kid, which 
he cats without any other prepara- 
tion. Still, this life of privation 
and labor does not injure his 
mucal and intellectual develop- 
mom. Far from becoming bru- 
talized by isolation, the goatherd 
of the Alps seems to inform him- 
self by retlection. When chance 
brings a stranger to his cabin, he 
questions him with a curious per- 
tinacity, full of adroitness, which 
usualiy results in eliciting from 
the visitor his country, profession 
und even his name. He general- 
ty talks better and more fluently 
tam the man of the p.ain. Fed 
hy the reading of the Bible—his 
whole library on these heights—trom it he coustantly secks divev- 
sion or encouragement, its study furnishes him with an imagery 
and boldness of expression nowhere else to be found. When 
the last rays of the sun gild the summit of the Alps, the shephe.d 
who dwells highest on the mountain takes his horn, which is like 
a speaking trumpet, and is used to convey sounds to a great dis- 
tance, and calls aloud, “ Praised be the Lord.” As soon as he is 
heard, the neighboring shepherds leave their huts and repeat the 
words. The sound lasts many minutes, every echo of the moun- 
tains and grotto of the rocks, repeating the name of God. To tell 
the truth, however, these types of herdsmen are daily disappear- 
ing. The custody of cattle in the Alps tends insensibly to become 
a less permanent and exclusive profession ; the young people fol- 
low it for a few years, and then resign it to the succecding gener- 
ation. Hence will come the extinction of a peculiar race, which 
lived and grew gray amid solitude, and was familiar with all its 
mysteries. Moreover, civilization daily scales some new rampart, 
and the time is not far distant when in the highest chalets we 
shall find comforts and resources, unknown a century ago to the 
people of the plain themselves. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SADLY, SINCE I DARE NOT HOPE. 


_ BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


As, upon the seashore, watchers 

See the white-winged ships go by— 
Wafted onward in their passage 

By the ariels of the sky ,— 
So I, on the shores of sorrow, 

See the ewift-winged moments go 
Tn their passage from the present 


To the past, on time's quick flow. 


But the white-winged ships are laden 
With some spice or produce rare, 

From some distant tropic country 
Full as fruitful as “tis fair ; 

While my moments hasten onward 
With a record dim with tears, 

For the hopes that buoyed up childhood, 
Ilave been outlived by my years. 


Yesterday I saw a rainbow 
Lighting up the eastern sky ; 
But it brought grief to my spirit, 
And a tear unto my eye. 
For I thought—and thought was laden 
So my very soul was bowed— 
How the sky of my existence 
Had no rainbow with its cloud. 


I am like those Orientals, 
Who, mid ancient ruins grope ; 
Slowly, for the darkness round me, 
Sadly, since I dare not hope! 
Going into gloom-land further 
Than the dead go in their grave ; 
O for some enchanted Lethe, 
To engulf me in its wave. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ROBBER OF THE TYROL. 


ST. LEON. 


Ir was toward the close of a summer’s afternoon that a young 
traveller, among the Tyrolean Alps, discovered that he had lost 
his way. Led on by the beauty of the scenery, he had wandered 
“far and wide,” from the little inn where he had proposed spend- 
ing the night. In vain he looked around for a human habitation ; 
the surrounding landscape was wild in the extreme, and the young 
man had before him the agreeable alternative of passing the night 
in the lonely mountains, or attempting to retrace his steps, which 
would probably result in a deeper entanglement. While medita, 
ting upon the agreeable prospects before him, the traveller sud- 
denly turned the sharp angle of a rock, which jutted out so as 
nearly to obstruct the passage, when a most welcome sight, and 
one rich in beauty, burst upon his gaze. Before him, on the right 
hand, was a succession of sloping, irregular terraces, clothed with 
verdure, or composed of different slates, and at their foot spread 
out a level lawn, reaching to a high ledge of cliffs on the left hand, 
while a thick, dark forest, sweeping in a semi-circle, connected the 
cliffs on the left hand with the terraces on the right, and closed 
the vista. About half way up the steep terrace, stood a Swiss 
chalet, long and low, with overhanging roof and verandah. The 
whole scene was wild and romantic in the highest degree, and our 
traveller would have made little ceremony in approaching the cha- 
let but for one circumstance not under his control. 

Directly at his feet, and between him and the beautiful lawn, 
lay a chasm, steep and dark, and nearly seven feetin width. Had 
it been four, or even five, the young man would have attempted 
to leap the distance, but although young, lithe and agile, the thing 
was not to be thought of for a moment, and seeing no means for 
crossing provided, he concluded the chalet was uninhabited, “for 
surely,” thought he, “ if any one dwelt here, they would construct 
a bridge, however rude.” 

While he thus meditated, a young voice rang out high and clear, 
waking the echoes of the surrounding solitude with a gay melody. 
The young man started and gazed around, but no human form 
met his eye. A chamois, startled by the sudden outburst of song, 
sprang from crag to crag, and was out of sight in an instant, and 
the next, on lifting his eyes, far above him, the traveller beheld, 
with a thrill of horror, the form of a young girl in the Tyrolese 
costume, standing on the highest peak of the rugged cliffs, and 
apparently waving her gipsy hat to some onc at a distance beyond 
the cliffs, in the valley below. 

The young man shouted and waved his handkerchief, hoping to 
attract her attention and cause her to descend from her perilous 
situation, where, however, she seemed perfectly at ease and at 
home. The moment the young girl perceived him, she replied by 
a clear, ringing cry, which the young man had in vain attempted 
to imitate from the Swiss mountaineers. Raising her hand to her 
lips, she woke the echocs with a redoubled force : “ Hilli ho-o-o !” 
and then springing down from her place, she was lost to sight. 

A moment of intense anxiety succeeded on the part of the 
young man, but in a few seconds the light-footed sprite came leap- 
ing gracefully down over the rocks, which, to the traveller’s inex- 
perienced eye, seemed dangerous footing for even the chamois. 
As her agile step lessened the distance between them, the traveller 
perceived she was a young and surpassingly beautiful young girl, 
of about fifteen or sixteen, with a slight elegant figure and air of 
native grace, which many a belle would have given anything to 
possess. In five minutes she was standing on the opposite brink. 

“ May I venture to inquire if I address a mountain sprite, or a 


“Tell me whom you wish to see first. If you seck a fairy, my 
answer will be according, btit if you come to speak with Magda Ern- 
stein, Iam at your service,” and the maiden dropped a courtesy. 
Enchanted with the naievete of the young girl, the traveller 
replied : 

“ Ah, well! I seek Magda Ernstcin, for I wish to tell her that 
I have lost my way among the mountains, and know not how to 
find it again. I set out from the hamlet of B——, intending to 
return by evening, but I fear I have wandered a great way.” 

“J fear you have, too, and I hardly think you will return to- 
night, for the sun is just setting, so I believe you will be obliged 
to put up for once with Dame Haspinger’s chalet and its accom- 
modations.” 

As she spoke, she had produced a plank from behind a niche in 
the rocks, and now placed it across the chasm. The traveller felt 
a slight dizziness at the idea of crossing on a thin narrow board, 
but he would not betray this to the young gipsy opposite, so he 
stepped his foot firmly upon it, and reached the other side in ak 
His companion drew up the rade bridge, and then bade himTol- 
low her. The stranger now observed that his conductress was a 


and delicate texture ; a luxuriant mass of dark hair was wreathed 
about her head, and all her features were cxquisite ; but the great- 
est charm lay in her eye—clear, lustrous and sparkling, of a dark 
soft shade of gray, and shaded by most delicately-pencilled lashes 
and brows. She was of the middle height, and dressed in a 
coquettish costume, with her hat swung on her rounded arm. 

“ How dared you stand in that perilous situation ?” the travel- 
ler asked, as they proceeded across the lawn. 

“ O, that is the last place that secs the sun, and I always bid 
him good-night, besides, there is a beautiful prospect from thence ; 
one can see all the surrounding country, for even this table-land 
is very clevated, but the cliffs and forest shut in the view. But 
see,” she continued, “ you do not notice our gem of the moun- 
tains.” 

The young man looked around, and lovely though the scene 
had appeared at the narrow entrance, an exclamation burst from 
his lips at the increased beauty of the whole. The lawn was com- 
pletely girdled by cliff, mountain and forest, and the entrance was 
so small as to be quite overlooked. But the most beautiful object 
which met his eye had been hitherto concealed by his position ; 
this was a little waterfall, which leaped, laughing and flashing, 
down the ledge that completed the circle on the side by which the 
traveller had approached this enchanting place. ‘The water flowed 
into a small basin, which, with the house, was the only artiticial 
thing in the landscape. The traveller expressed surprise and de- 
light enough to satisfy even the enthusiastic Magda. 


When near the house, a little girl, about six years old, ran 
towards them, and took Magda by the hand. She was a pretty 
child, but not like the young girl, although she called her sister. 

“Where is Dame Haspinger ?” Magda inquired. 

“‘ She is gone to the dairy,” the child replied, “and is it trae 
that Claude is not coming home for a week ?”’ 

“Hush, Liza! you talk too much; run on and open the door.” 

The child obeyed, and they entered the chalet. Everything 
was still and quiet; a small fire burned in the huge fire-place, and 
two tall fir trees waved their branches against the windows, through 
which the young moon was peering. Lighting a lamp, the young 
girl proceeded to prepare a supper, and the famished traveller was 
just about to apply himsclf to the pleasant task of appropriating 
a comfortable share to himself, when the door opened, and a 
bronzed, hard-featured, matronly woman, of about forty-five, en- 
tered, and cast an inquiring glance at the group before her. Mag- 
da explained matters, and during the evening, they discovered 
that the traveller was a Parisian, on a journey for pleasure, by 
name Clarence d’Epinay, while his dress, manner and comyersa- 
tion plainly showed he was used to all the luxuries of life. In 
speaking of the scenery, he observed that weeks would not suffice 
to discover all the hidden beautics, and intimated a wish to change 
his uncomfortable quarters at the little inn below, for the romantic 
seclusion of Dame Haspinger’s chalet. 

The woman seemed not averse to this proposition, but on glanc- 
ing at Magda, what was D’Epinay’s surprise to see the most une- 
quivocal signs of disapprobation and uneasiness, which Dame 
Haspinger perceiving, ceased to favor the idea. What could the 
matter be ? thought our traveller. He could not compel himself to 
be ignorant that he was handsome, and universally sought for his 
society ; besides, Magda had appeared so cordial and friendly that it 
was rather surprising she should frown upon so delightful an ar- 
rangement, for only half au hour previous, the young girl had been 
charmed with D’Epinay’s descriptions of the different countries 
he had visited, and declared she should never tire of hearing about 
them. 

Shortly after; the matron rose, and the lovely Magda showed 
D’Epinay to his apartment, which was in the front of the house ; 
as she was departing she suppressed a sentence that she was just 
about to speak, and bidding him good-night, tripped lightly away. 

The next morning, when D’Epinay awoke, the sun was shining 
Wrightly in at the window, and rising, he made a somewhat elabo- 
rate toilet, and then gazed out on the lawn. But early as it was, 
some one had been before him, for by the waterfall stood Magda, 
her long, glossy hair unbound, and sparkling in the sunlight, as 
she showered the pearly drops upon it, and proceeded to braid the 
tresses with nimble fingers, humming softly to herself a wild, sweet 
mountain air. Beside her lay her gipsy hat, filled with bright, gay 
flowers. Hastily descending from his chamber, D’Epinay joined 
the young girl, who looked up with a shinny smile, saying : 

“* Bon jour, monsieur !”” 


“ Good-morning, my fairy,” responded D’Epinay. “I judge 


human being ?” said the stranger. 


you are an early riser.” 


model of form and feature, with a complexion of the most firm, 


“ You judge rightly too ; see these beautiful flowers,—these wild 
roses from the plain, and these iris branches too, these little white 
and yellow flowers, and the beautifal Linnwa borealis, came from 
the topmost crag yonder,” and Magda pointed to the spot where 
D’Epinay had first seen her standing, apparently in mid air. 

“Daring child!” he exclaimed; “when I am nfore familiar 
with the place, I will try and climb there too.” 

A cloud came over Magda’s sunny face, and after a moment’s 
reflection, she said : 

“ Do not think me rude or inhospitable, if I urge you to leave 
us as soon as possible ; I do not consider it safe for you to linger, 
for my brother may return in a few days, and I am doubtful of 
the reception you might meet ;” and blushing deeply, the young 
girl turned to leave D’Epinay. But his curiosity was excited to 
know what reason the said brother could possibly have for dislike 
toward him, and he requested an explanation. 

Magda hesitated before she answered, and then the substance of 
what she said was confused and vague, but ’Epinay gathered 
that the dreaded individual was jealous of strangers, and had built 
this chalet for the purpose of ridding himself of intruders ; so our 
‘hero resolved to depart the next morning, as four or five days 
‘\would still intervene until her brother’s arrival. 

The day passed swiftly on; night came, and the little group 
were seated by the dying embers, listening to D’Epinay’s narra- 
tive of a very interesting event, when suddenly a sharp, shrill 
whistle rang through their ears, and was loudly echoed from cliff 
to cliff, and the next instant the door was thrown open, admitting 
a fierce-looking man, of about twenty-five, in the full Tyrolean 
costume, and behind him, by the glare of a torch which he carried, 
were visible the faces of nearly a dozen men of different ages, 
similarly attired, though in less costly materials. Struck with sur- 
prise apparently, the stranger paused on the threshold in silence; 
the old woman rose to her fect ; Magda uttered a shriek of terror, 
and 1)’Epinay gazed alternately at both partics ; little Liza was 
the only unconcerned member of them all, but jumping from her 
chair, she ran to the stranger and took his hand, expressing great 
delight at his unexpected appearance. 

The sound of her voice seemed to break the spell of silence, and 
advancing to the trembling Magda, the stranger inquired : 

What does this mean ?”’ 

“ Dear Claude, it is a gentleman who lost his way among the 
mountains, and seeing our house, requested admittance.” 

“ Ha! this is an unexpected piece of luck,” the stranger replied ; 
then turning to the men who had followed him into the apartment, 
he exclaimed : “ Scize him, and keep him in close confinement 
until he is ransomed !” 

Two stout fellows, with cvil countenances, sprang forward to 
execute this order, and D’Epinay, secing resistance useless, suf- 
fered them to fulfil their design ; but Magda, recovering the use 
of her faculties, sprang forward, exclaiming : 

“Claude! Claude! this is shameful !—it is cowardly! A stran- 
ger seeks protection, and claims our hospitality for afew hours, 
and under cover of granting him shelter, he is decoyed intoa 
prison! Release him instantly, if you have a spark of honor.” 


“Silence, Magda! You are raving ; one would think you had 
never seen a man in safe keeping, waiting to be ransomed. You 
are beside yourself !” 

A blush of mortification rose to her cheek at this allusion to the 
disgraceful occupation and outrages which her brother so freely 
avowed ; but she continued to grasp his arm, while the rich braids 
escaped their fastenings, and fell around her like a veil. 

“] implore you to grant my request, and show yourself noble- 
hearted. Do not disgrace the name you bear still deeper with this 
basest, most dastardly action, or dearly as I have loved you, I 
shall regard you with horror and loathing, and never again shall 
the name of brother pass my lips, for Claude Ernstein will be 
dead to me, and his place usurped by a monster in human form.” 

The chieftain of the band seemed to hesitate, but he gazed 
piercingly at Magda, as he replied : 

“You could not plead more eloquently if the gentleman was 
your sworn lover ; if you are indeed in love with him, to you shall 
be assigned the charge of jailor.”” 

A burning flash crimsoned the face, neck and arms of the poor 
girl, for it may be the taunt was not wholly untrue, and D’Epinay 
rejoiced in the indication of its probability; but bursting into 
tears, she replied : 

“ For shame, Claude, to insult me so openly! I had believed 
till now that you indeed loved me ;” and covering her face, she 
turned to leave the room, sobbing bitterly at the hopeless turn of 
affairs. 

But the robber was not quite hardened, and he truly loved his 
sister, almost to idolatry; the distress of the young girl, the com 
sciousness that he had caused it, and, it may be, a mixture of 
shame at violating the rules of hospitality so grossly, all had the 
desired effect, and quite subdued, the young man hurriedly crossed 
the room, and flinging his arm around her waist, he exclaimed : 

“ Magda! my own darling sister! forgive me for wounding you 
so thoughtlessly. I will do all you wish; the prisoner shall be 
set at liberty, and free to depart any moment he chooses, under 
the protection of a guide. So dry up those tears, and reward me 
by a kiss.” 

Magda flung her arms around her brother’s neck, and then hur- 
ricdly left the apartment. J 

D’Epinay did not see her again that night, and Dame Hasp!" 
ger prepared the supper, and waited upon the band. Just before 
retiring, D’Epinay called little Liza to him, and giving her a note 
for Magda, whispered in her ear to bring him back an answer, if 
there was one, without any one’s knowledge. The little girl 
promised, and departed on her errand, but did not return, much 


to our hero’s vexation, for the contents of the billet were an offer 
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of his hand, and an urgent entreaty for its acceptance; but th> 
next day, Liza asked what there was in the paper he sent Magda, 
for she cried a great deal over it, and laid it under her pillow at 
night. 1D’Epinay was delighted, but to his surprise, in reply to 
another note which he sent by Liza, a little billet, in a beautiful 
feminine hand-writing, was brought him from Magda, containing 
only half a dozen lines, and those not of the character he had ex- 
pected. They consisted of an earnest request that he would leave 
the place, stating she would not step from her chamber until his 
departure, and forbade him ever to attempt seeing her again. 

Convinced by the deep, earnest tone of the note, and the artless 
simplicity of the young girl’s character, that all efforts to move her 
determination would be vain, D’Epinay prepared to leave this lit- 
tle paradise with a heavy heart; for a true and deep love had 
sprung up toward his noble-hearted benefactress, and he would 
gladly have rescued her from a situation so little in accordance 
with her gentle, refined nature. D’Epinay happened to have 
around his neck a miniature likeness of himself, and a lock of his 
mother’s hair was at the back of it, which was the reason he valued 
the ornament so highly; but taking the tress from its place, he 
inserted one of his own chestnut curls, and bade Liza give the 
locket to Magda. 

Two hours afterward, D’Epinay left the place, and as he wound 
round the mountain path, close by the tall cliff, he involuntarily 
looked upward. It was sunset, and his heart beat quickly as he 
saw, standing on the steep summit, the form of Magda, holding 
Liza by one hand, while with the other she shaded her eyes from 
the sun, which bathed her light garments with a rosy flood, and 
by the reflection of the rays, D’Epinay discovered the locket flash- 
ing on her fair neck. 
da waved her hand to him in return; as he turned an angle of the 
path, she was Jost to sight, but his memory ever retained the tableau 
of the lovely girl, standing on the topmost cliff in mid air, against 
the background of golden fire. 

D’Epinay returned to Paris, but although as much a favorite as 
ever, and as warmly welcomed by the fair ones, there were none 
who had the power to even dim the bright picture of his loved 
Magda, and he had solemnly said he should never marry. Butall 
things have an end, even firm resolutions, and D’Epinay’s time 
was come. Our hero had an old aunt who was very wealthy, and 
one day an invitation to visit her reached D’Epinay, who, like a 
dutiful nephew, hastened to obey the summons; for, five years 
having past since his separation from Magda, Clarence had recov- 
ered a certain degree of relish for the pleasures of this world, of 
which, for some time after his return to Paris, he had resolutely 
refused to partake ; but Madame Didier was never without a house 
full of company, and guests usually found it convenient to accept 
a second invitation. 

For a wonder, on D’Epinay’s arrival, the good old lady was 
solitary, although company was shortly expected, and madame 
expatiated largely on the beauty of a certain niece, Elenora d’Au- 
bin, whom Clarence had never seen; but the old lady so com- 
pletely and incessantly rang in his ears the young lady’s genealo- 
gy that he was sure he should dislike her above all things. 

The next day Miss d’Aubin arrived; but D’Epinay had taken 
pains to absent himself about the time of her arrival, and it was 
not until her entrance into the drawing-room, before dinner, that 
Clarence caught a glimpse of her features. But looking up, as the 
fuotman opened the door, he saw the portly frame of his aunt en- 
ter, and the next moment heard the words: “ Miss d’ Aubin, allow 
me to present to you my nephew, Clarence D’Epinay.” 

Our hero heard no more, for there before him, radiant as ever, 
unchanged by the five years of separation, stood Magda Ernstein, 
but Magda, the robber’s sister, no longer. With a cry of amaze- 
ment, D’Epinay sprang forward, and before either of the ladies 
was aware of his intention, clasped the young girl in his arms. 

“Stop, nephew! Do you mean to run away with Elenora?”’ 
cried the old lady, in great delight atthe success of her pleasant 
surprise (for which, by the way, she had a great fondness, and in 
which she as generally failed). “‘ Stop first, and find out who she 

D’Epinay resumed his seat, and desired an immediate explana- 
tion of this strange affair. Madame then began a narration which 
we will cut short, giving the substance as follows : 

Monsieur d’ Aubin was the brother of Madame Didier, and with 
his wife and infant daughter was travelling in Germany, when they 
were attacked by robbers and murdered ; the infant, Elenora, was 
adopted by the chief of the band, and brought up with his son 
Claude, then a very young boy. As the child grew up, the robber 
removed to Switzerland, and discovering the valley in the moun 
tains, built the chalet, and a few years afterward died. The secret 
of Magda’s birth was then known only to Dame Haspinger, who, 
on her death-bed, two years after D’Epinay’s meeting with the 
young girl, revealed the facts, and placed in Magda’s hands the 
papers and several ornaments which had belonged to her parents. 
But not knowing her connexion with the family of D’Epinay, 
Magda had never thought to make any use of the articles in find- 
ing out her relations. Several months afterward, her brother ( by 
adoption) was killed in an affray with a party of travellers, and 
then Magda placed the documents in the hands of the village pas- 
tor, who succeeded in finding her friends, and on writing to them, 
received directions to send the young girl to Paris. When Madame 
Didier discovered that the one whom Elenora still loved was her 
own nephew, she formed the plan of uniting them at once. 

How our readers can reconcile the inconstancy of Cl 
d’Epinay, we do not know, but he did prefer a daughter of his own 
high-born family to the robber chieftain’s sister, although he has 

‘bought the chalet, where he frequently spends the summer months, 
and next to his own “belle France,” he still loves Switzerland 
zealously. 


Instantly he raised his hat to her, and Mag- 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
BE HONEST AND BE KIND. 


The man of ears before me sat, the man of silvery hair, 
His brow wi noble, though his face betrayed the work of carc, 
His easy gree and winning way my heart completely took, 
In converse weet we talked of life till day the earth forsook ; 
Said I, ** Ob friend, how can you feel, thus at the ebb of life, 
That flow afspirit, which with age seems holding kindly strife?” 

“ Young mag’—he paused—“ in youth and age I ever kept in mind 
This maxim-grave it on your heart—ve honest and be kind. 
The frame past yield to nature’s laws, and then to earth return ; 
But generop deeds and kindly words, than marble shaft or urn, 
Will better now thy worth to mind, and heart, and noble souls, 
Who pity stsion, pride of birth, and him who wealth extols; 
These haples mortals but tvo oft reveal their empty joys, 
They lose th talent God has given, by chasing after toys.” 
The truth th aged man has told—imy head, assenting, bowed, 
And @ft thattruth revisits me in life’s tumultuous crowd. 
As some finepainting meets the eye, of old familiar haunts, 
Makes man frget increasing years, with all their numerous wants ; 
So thas, amag the shifting scenes, that lure or mar the sight, 
Kind Memor: comes, with faithful Hope, and paints that picture bright; 
That beauteoas vision, change, or chance, or time, can ne’er efface ; 


The dd man’s wisdom in my heart has sure abiding place. 
F. W. J. 8. 


ANGEL CHILD. 
| 


LY MRS. H. F. N. BROWN. 


To the wind and the rain 
g listened as to a dirge of her day dream of bliss. She 
‘k the spring flowers of love that perished in blooming ; 
1 leaves of hope that grew sere before autumn; and the 
+m in memory’s casket—her bud of promise—and one by 


mg had looked over the evening papers, examined the 
n plates, and read for the third time the contents of a 
rbossed envelope, and now she had sunk into an easy 
commune with the past, and with the phantoms that 
a cloudy future. 

ight, and no husband yet,” soliloquized Mrs. Long, as 
the bellgtolled the hour of twelve. “I wish I had an engagement 
ight, where I could pass the time and forget my wretched- 
hat an intolerable life Iam leading! My home of pov- 
the rags I wore, was a paradise to this mansion, with all 
its gildi How people mistake who dream that beauty can pur- 
chase lq ~ and riches content! Willie married me thinking I 
should an addition to his establishment; and I him, supposing 
his momy would purchase happiness. But my fate is a life of 
fashionable wretchedness—fulse to myself, and false to the world. 
Willie scks enjoyment in wine and billiards, and the world calls 
us happf ; the poor envy, and half the rich despise us.” 

A vioknt ringing of the door-bell aroused Mrs. Long from her 
reverie. | “‘ Willie has come at last,” she thought. But, instead of 
the husipnd, the porter handed in a huge baskct. 

“Tt ig for you, ma’am,” said James, depositing it at the feet of 
Mrs. Lang. “’Tis a baby, upon my word—a living, sleeping 
baby!” ¢xclaimed James, lifting the cover from the basket. 

“ A baby, James—a baby! Take it to the alms-house directly,” 
said Mrj. Long, going into hysterics. 

“ And surely, ma’am, you would not be after sending the darling 
out in aight like this !” said Biddy, who had come at a summons 
from Jajnes. 

“ Yes, I will send it out. 

“Q, it may be the mother knew how dearly you loved your own 
sweet one, so thought you might love hers, too.” 

Biddy’s appeal to the mother’s soul was enough. She remem- 
bered the darling she had cradled for the last time and laid to 
sleep in the sepulchre. 

“ It docs storm furiously, Biddy; perhaps we had better keep it 
till morging,” said Mrs. Long, wiping the tears from her eyes. 

“ Blessing on you for that same,” replied Biddy, as she lifted 
the child: from its basket-bed. “See, ma’am, how swately the 
darling smiles. It has just the softest blue eyes and dearest face 
in all the world.” 

The child turned wonderingly its eyes from Biddy to Mrs. Long, 
from Mrs. Long to Biddy. At length it extended its fair, soft 
arms to Mrs. Long and began to exhibit its infant prattle and 
childish glee. 


Shall Ibe more humane than its 


“It calls you mother, and is laughing to see you in such a fine 


house,” said Biddy. 

The icy nature of Mrs. Long gave way, and the pent-up streams 
of love and tenderness flowed forth as freshly as in days of yore. 
She took to her heart the little stranger, and made of it a welcome 
guest. While she was gathering up. broken fragments of baby- 
songs to lure it into sleeping, the door-bell announced the coming 


t little of mildness. 

“ That is just what I want you to tell me,” replied Mr. Long. 

“ How should }I know, Anna ?”’ 

“« And how shquld I know ?” was the response, 

“ Biddy, how q@ame that child here ¢” 

“ And it’s mesjelf, sir, that doesn’t know ; but I’m after thinking 
it is your own anjgel child come back from heaven.” 


| 


Mrs. Long’s soul was softened by another allusion to her child, 
and so she told its brief history. 

“Look among its clothes,” said Mr. Long. 
some clue to its mysterious appearance.” 

In a bundle a note was found reading thus: “In Heaven’s 
name I charge you to love and protect my orphan child. I am in 
a strange land, an alien from home and friends ; my other treasure 
lies buried in the deep sea. To escape the phantom, starvation, I 
give my child to you, and go to join that loved one across the sea 
of death. May my child be to you a joy and a blessing.” 

“ Pshaw! who believes that story? The child belongs to some 
woman who wants to go respectably to her home. I'll take the 
note and find out the inhuman mother.” And Mr. Long folded 
the paper, and put it in his note book. 

Next morning, Biddy neatly dressed the baby and took it to the 
breakfast room, hoping its helplessness and loveliness would win 
for it a place in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Long. As soon as the 
little stranger saw Mrs. Long, it commenced its carolling, and 
extended its arms so beseechingly, she could not turn it away. A 
voice that could not be hushed pleaded for a place for the outcast 
in the soul of Mrs. Long. 

“?Tis a pretty child, Willie,” said Mrs. Long. 
note again, possibly we may find the mother. 
send it to the alms-house.” 

“Shall you keep that child to-day, wife?” questioned Mr. 
Long, as he prepared to go to his office. 

“ If Biddy thinks it is not too much trouble, I may.” 

“ Trouble, ma’am! Why, I can do twice the work; the darling 
will keep the house so alive with music and sunshine.” 

“Well, then, Biddy, see that you take good care of it.” And 
bidding his wife an affectionate good morning—the first loving 
word that had escaped his lips for weeks—Mr. Long left the house. 

That day the coroner was called to hold an inquest upon the 
body of a gentecl looking young woman, who was found in a 
cellar in the city. The corpse was turned carelessly over, “ sui- 
cide” written, and then it was sent in a rough box to the “ Pot- 
ters’ Field.” A paragraph, containing some ill-natured remarks 
as to the probable character of the woman, and cause of the suicide, 
was given to the public through the daily journals, and then the 
pall of oblivion fell over the fate of one whose early life, perhaps, 
had been as joyous and promising as any of fortune’s children 
have been. 

Mr. Long came home unusually early that night, and, to his sur- 
prise, found his wife singing lullaby to the baby. 

“ How happens it, Anna, that you are not at the levee ?”’ said 
Mr. Long. 

“T did not care to go,” sho replied. 

The next day, and the next was fixed upon for the departure of 
the child, still it was their guest. At length a crib and willow 
wagon were brought out, a nursery fitted up, and Biddy installed 
its happy mistress. A bundle of dry goods, consisting of flannel, 
linen, etc., was sent home, and Mrs. Long set about making baby- 
clothes in good earnest. 

“Let us give the baby a name, wife; we have called it angel 
child long enough. What shall it be ?” 

“ Call her Willianna—a union of our names.” 

“ That’s capital, wife. It may be typical of a union of hearts— 
our hearts.” 

“ She is, indeed, an angel-child, if she proves a link uniting our 
souls,” rejoined Mrs. Long. 

The bloom came back to the cheek of Mrs. Long, the lovelight 
to her eye, and the spring time freshness to her heart. Operas 
and balls were exchanged for the joys of home. Mr. Long gave 
up billiards and brandy for the more enduring pleasures of domes- 
tic life. 

Years came and went, bringing bloom and beauty to the angel- 
child—peace and hope to its benefactors. Its childish prattle 
brought back the remembrance of their innocent years ; its depen- 
dence awakened in them the necessity of caring for the poor and 
outcast. Other angel children needed care and protection; other 
mothers might be famishing. Not a few were fed and clothed and 
raised from degradation by the generous hands and gentle hearts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Long. But as fades and perishes the early spring 
buds, so faded and died Willianna. 

“ Her mission is ended, love,” said Mrs. Long, as she pnt back 
the ringlets to kiss the icy brow of her child. “She has been to 
us an angel-child, indeed ; taught us how to live and how to dic.” 

“ Then, wife, let us in thankfulness give her back to heaven, 
with the hope of joining her there in God’s good time.” 

THE USE OF SNOW. 


The last severe winter in its effects on plants has furnished 
some striking proofs of the protection afforded by snow. Several 
specimens of the tree box (some of them seven or eight feet high), 
are as brown as dead grass above the snow line, while all below is 
as green as emerald. The Japan quince, usually regarded as very 
hardy, although not destroyed by the extreme cold, was so injured 
and checked in its growth, that while the flowers below the snow 
are an inch and a half in diameter, and in dense and brilliant 
clusters, the ~ om portion of the shrub is thinly furnished with 
pale red or pink flowers, not one fifth the size of the former. The 
only blossoms of the peach that have appeared have been a few 
that were covered by snow drifts; and the strong contrast in the 
color of the wood of the trees where exposed or protected, has 
been sufficient to show the precise depth of the snow in any part 
of our peach orchards, Observations made at the Royal Gardens 
at Kew, in England (where the winter has also been very severe), 
showed a difference of nineteen degrees immediately above and 
below the snow.—Country Gentleman. 


“ You may find 


“Read that 
It is such a pity to 


Public opinion changes. Once rich dresses, lux extrava- 
gant fashions, elegant furniture and costly tings wee consid 
ered sinful signs of pride. Now, on the contrary, things 
are deemed necessary accompaniments of honor, virtue.and re- 
spectability.—Xozlay, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
SONG OF SUMMER’S YOUNG LEAVES. 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


What is this new feeling, so tenderly stealing 
Along the wee nerves of our band, 

This mystic revealing, this inner life, weaving 
A form which we slowly expand? 

What is this soft pressing, this gentle caressing, 
That waves us with winning unrest, 

With murmurs confessing, how sweet is the blessing 
That hulls us to sleep on its breast? 


What is this bright shining, so carefully twining 
Around us its silvery rays, 

Our soft leaves lining—trefreshing, refining, 
And making us quiver with praise? 

And why this strange changing, this magic arranging 
Of shrouds concealing yon blue, 

8o oft disengaging the drops they are caging, 
That we may all sip of the dew. 


When the day is sleeping. whence come those eyes, peeping 
Through those shadowy folds above? 

Their silent watch keeping, while their soft light, leaping, 
Twines o’er us, and lulls us with love. 

Whence comes, every morning, this emerald adorning, 
This robe of so beauteous a hue, 

And whence this longing, these new hopes thronging, ¢ 
That so woo our praises anew? 


And close mid our trimming, so gracefully clinging, 
What nestles so tenderly here, 

With bright colors brimming, #0 modestly flinging 
An incense so strange, yet so dear? 

A balm that entrances winged elfs to our branches, 
With harps in their tiny breasts, 

So tuned with sweet fancies, our bliss enhances, 
As we cradle their wings to, rest. 


Whose care is thus weaving the bliss we’re receiving, 
Refilling with life’s warm glow, 

And tenderly sheathing, as slowly unweaving, 
In strength and in beauty we grow? 

There's a something, hiding. yet ever abiding 
Around us, within us inwove, 

A power we confide in—trust firm in its guiding, 
Tis God—the great Spirit of Love! 


+ > 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LUCY TOMPKINS. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


Miss Lucy Tompxrns was a young lady of some twenty-seven 

or eight years, rather tall, quite thin, extremely sentimental and 

_ still disengaged—although, to do her justice, the misfortune arose 
from no lack of perseverance on her part. In vain had she at- 
tended balls and parties without number; in vain had been her 
incredible exertions in getting up and superintending fancy fairs 
for the benefit of the interesting but benighted natives of the Hop- 
enpopenjingo Islands, who still, in this age of enlightenment—in 


) this nineteenth century—perversely refuse to be clothed in good 
| Christian breeches ; and equally in vain had she exhibited her five 


| | feet seven of charms behind a square table at the before-mentioned 


fairs, to cach and every one of the loyal citizens of this glorious 

republic, who chose to pay the very insignificant sum of two York 
shillings per head. 

It is not to be supposed that Miss Lucy Tompkins had arrived 

at the somewhat mature age of twenty-eight without having had 

| what is vulgarly called a beau. On the contrary, quite a number 


| of young gentlemen had at various times escorted her to and from 


P of t and the like—two or three even going so far 
as to call of an evening, but for some inexplicable cause they soon 
ceased their attentions, and left her in “maiden meditation fancy 
free.” 
True, there was John Spriggins, a man well to do in the world, 
and the favorite of her father, had repeatedly offered himself. But 
| what sympathy could there be between a refined and exquisitely 
i sentimental spirit like hers, and such a soul as inhabited the short 
and somewhat corpulent earthly tabernacle of Spruggins. True, 
| indeed—a maa who did business at Brighton, and was profanely 
| versed in the quality of two-year olds, and whose impious know- 
| ledge extended so far that he could tell the value of a drove of 
pigs to a bristle—what right had such a man to aspire to the hand 
| of a divinity like Lucy Tompkins ? 
Ah, no !—the lover who could win her affections must be a very 
different being from this. In her inmost soul, she longed for one 
| who could make love in the semi-athcistical, demoniac style of 
Lara or Manfred ; onc upon whom fate had set its seal; one who 
| scorned the world, and only consented to remain for a few days 
longer on her own special account. She longed to fecl the mel- 
| ancholy, the misery, the madness, the desolation of love, as de- 
scribed by her favorite poets. But, alas, for the partiality of des- 
tiny, the infernal scoundrels, who appear to have been the intimate 
acquaintances of L. E. L. and Felicia Hemans, do not fall to the 
lot of every young lady; and she was forced to “ waste her sweet- 
ness on the desert air” of respectable everyday people. 
Sometimes in her hours of despondency, she would wonder 
when her lover would appear, or whether she was destined, by a 
pecial interposition of Providence, never to have any lover at all. 
such times, in running over in her mind the list of criminals 
o, in common with most romantic young ladies, she considered 
ecially deserving of affection, she would come to the conclusion 
as a dernier resort, a man who had done nothing worse than 
ng been engaged in the slave trade (provided he was very 
ome), was by no means to be sneezed at. 


But a corsair! How she pictured to herself some dark-com- 
plexioned young gentleman, with black eyes, black hair, black 
moustache, and still blacker character, who had been compelled, 
by the force of a series of impossible circumstances, to become a 
sea rover, and who now, smitten by her charms, laid his piratical 
heart at her feet ; the thought was transporting—to be loved with 
the intensity of affection, popularly supposed to be a characteristic 
of pirates, was bliss unutterable. But, alas, among the whole 
circle of her acquaintances, she could not point out cven one who 
had been so much as suspected of petty larceny. 

‘But, as she sat one pleasant afternoon with a melancholy smile 
upon her countenance, the sorrows of Werter in her lap, and her 
thoughts dwelling upon the sad and undeserved fate of “ Tonga 
the Betrayed,” whose thrilling history she had just been reading, 
a ringing of the bell announced a visitor; and as she raised her 
eyes from the charming piece of embroidery—representing a red 
dog with a green head reposing in a somewhat constrained, not to 
say unnatural attitude upon a plat of brown worsted grass—upon 
which she was and had been engaged for the preceding five years, 
and which, in the event of its being finished, was destined to cover 
the top of a little knock-kneed footstool—as she raised her eyes, I 
say, from this work of art, the door opened and admitted a young 
lady, who advanced towards the place where she was sitting with 
that uncertain see-saw kind of step, which some young ladies seem 
to think so fascinating, and which leaves the bewildered spectator 
in doubt whether the young lady is trying to assume the graceful, 
or has an organic weakness of the knee joints. 

“My dear Lucy,” gasped the young lady, out of breath with 
excitement and rapid walking, as she seated herself by the side of 
Miss Tompkins, “such an adventure as I’ve had—you can’t imag- 
ine—it was so delightful! I shall never forget it in my life, never! 
How I do wish you had been with me—the most elegant young 
man—and so much sentiment! I declare I never was so much 
excited in my life. I’ve run all the way here to tell you about it.” 
And the young lady began nervously fanning her flushed counte- 
nance with an elaborate pocket handkerchief measuring about five 
inches by four and three quarters. 

“What is it, dear? Do tell me all about it!” exclaimed Miss 
Tompkins, with considerable earnestness ; for the words “ elegant 
young man,” “sentiment,” and so forth, had struck a sympathetic 
chord. 

“Well, dear,” resumed the young lady, in a confidential tone, 
‘you must know, in the first place, that as it was such a beautiful 
afternoon, I decided to walk into the city, instead of getting into 
that horrid omnibus. When I had got as far as the bridge, I 
found they had been digging up the sidewalk for some purpose or 
other, and the only means of crossing to the other side of the 
deep hole they had left, was by a little narrow plank, which shook 
and trembled so when I put my foot on it, that I didn’t dare to 
cross ; and the street, too, was so muddy that, without going back 
for some distance, I couldn’t pass to the other side. As I stood 
hesitating whether to return or venture upon the plank, an elegant 
looking young gentleman came up, and with a most graceful bow, 
asked, in the politest manner imaginable, if he could assist me; 
and before I had time to answer a word, he placed his arm around 
my waist, lifted me gently from the ground, and in an instant I 
was upon the other side. 

“It was so unexpected, and I was so confused, that I didn’t 
know whether to thank him or pretend to be angry, though I 
wasn’t a bit. But he gave me no opportunity to do either, for he 
at once commenced talking in such a delightful manner, that be- 
fore I was aware of it, I found myself conversing with him as 
familiarly as if I had known him all my life; and then he con- 
versed so charmingly—you’ve no idea—all poctry and sentiment ; 
then he had such a military sort of air, that I was quite fascinated, 
Lassure you. We walked very slowly over the bridge, and when 
we came to the other end, I forgot all about the shopping I had 
intended to do in the city, so we turned and walked back again to 
the place where I had met him. Before leaving me, he said he 
hoped to have the pleasure of mecting me again, which, if I was 
in the habit of walking upon the bridge, he probably should, as he 
usually took a walk in that direction every Wednesday afternoon. 
And then he gave me his card—and such a romantic name, isn’t 
it, dear?” And the young lady produced a large sized glazed 
card, elaborately embossed with a profusion of Cupids, sweet briers 
and lilies, in the centre of which was engraved, in exceedingly 
diminutive letters, “ Augustus Fitz Edward Mortimer, Esq.” 

“ Now, what I want you to do,” continued the young lady, after 
Miss Tompkins had satistied her curiosity in regard to the card, 
which, if the truth must be told, she contemplated with feelings 
closely allied to envy, “ what I want you to do isthis. It wouldn’t 
be exactly proper, you know, for me to go upon the bridge next 
Wednesday afternoon alone, so I want you to gowith me. You 
will, wont you ?—there’s a dear!” 

The “ dear,” after some little show of hesitation, acceded to the 
request—the more readily, as she was burning with impatience to 
behold the interesting unknown, and judge of his powers of fusci- 
nation by actual experiment. 

It was accordingly arranged that upon the following Wednes- 
day she should accompany her dear friend to the place appointed, 
whereupon the young lady rose to depart, being, of course, follow- 
ed to the door by Miss Tompkins. And then and there took 
place that mysterious and unaccountable performance, half panto- 
mime, half whisper, which every observing young gentleman must 
have so often noticed between young lady friends about to separate 


for the interminable period of half a day. 
The tous Wednesday at length arrived, and Miss Lucy 


Tompkins, attired in a white crape shawl, blue silk dress, blue silk 
bonnet, and holding in her hand a ditto ditto parasol, accompanied 
by her friend—to whom the same description will apply by merely 


substituting the word pink in the place of buo—repeired to the 
Cambridge end of Charles River Bridge. 

“ EF wonder if he’ll be here,” queried Miss Tompkins’s friend, as 
they came in sight of the eventful and never-to-be-forgotten hole, 
over which she hai been so delightfully lifted. ; 

“ I’m sure I! ope not,” replied Miss Tompkins, with as innocent 
an expression of countenance, as if she were really speaking the 
truth. “I’m sure I hope not, for I don’t half like the idea of going 
to meet a gentleman to whom one has never been introduced.” 

“ Poh! what of that!” responded her friend. “ You might know 
he is a gentleman by his name, if nothing more. And what’s the 
great difference, pray, whether a person is introduced or not ?— 
But, la! there he is, I declare!’ And the young lady’s face be- 
came very much the color of her pink bonnet. The usual amount 
of giggling, and a hurried consultation as to whether it were best 


to keep on or return, which resulted in their deciding with great 
unanimity that it would be infinitely better to go forward, in pursu- 
ance of which decision, they continued to walk straight forward 
towards the adorable object which had occupied so much of their 
thoughts for the preceding week. 

Reclining, or rather leaning in an easy attitude upon the railing 
of the bridge, son.e two or three hundred yards in advance of our 
friends, was a figure encased in a black frock coat rather white in 
the seams, and buttoned closely from the waist to the chin, after 
the style of military gentlemen. Supporting this was a pair of 
rather feeble looking legs enveloped in splendidly illustrated pan- 
taloons, vhich concealed from view a pair of well-blacked boots 
that had done the state some service, and which a careful observer 
would be led to infer were of decidedly radical tendencies from the 
fact of the heels being altogether upon one side. These garments 
were suymounted by a slightly venerable white hat, around which 
was fastened, in a very artistic and somewhat jaunty manner, a 
broad band of black crape. And the whole enclosed the form and 
figure of Augustus Fitz Edward Mortimer, Esq., who, with a coun- 
tenance expressive of the most intense melancholy, was pensively 
regarding a couple of very small and extremely dirty boys, who, 
with their pantaloons stripped up, thereby displaying a profusion 
of little blac legs, were paddling about in the shallow water which 
covered tle flats. 

So absorbed was he in his own gloomy reflections that he pre- 
tended net to notice the approach of our friends until they were 
close upoa him, when, turning suddenly, with a start and an ex- 
clamation of surprise, he saluted them with a bow so low that the 
ladies began to entertain serious fears that his head would go on 
descending until he would finally shut up like a jack-knife ; but 
their fears were groundless, for he righted himself with consum- 
mate skill, and gracefully opened the conversation. 

“ My dear Miss Persimmon,” he began, “I am truly enchanted 
at once mpre beholding you this heavenly afternoon. I—” 

“ Mr. Mortimer,” interrupted Lucy’s friend, “shall I make you 
acquainted with my friend, Miss ‘Tompkins ?” 

The gallant Mortimer retreated a step, and, hat in hand, once 
more doulled himself up, but this time with less effect than on the 
previous orcasion, for the ladies having once witnessed the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the feat, were not disposed to be sur- 
prised at any display of agility with which he might favor them. 

Having nddressed a profusion of florid compliments to the la- 
dies, Mr. Mortimer, much to the chagrin of the lovely Persimmon, 
attached himself almost exclusively to Miss Tompkins, for with 
the quick perception of ‘a poetical and romantic soul, he recog- 
nized a kindred spirit. 

“ How delightful,” said the interesting Augustus, as witha lofty 
and martial air he walked beside her on the bridge, “ how delight- 
ful, how heavenly it is to retire from the strife and trouble of a 
heartless and unfeeling world, and beneath the blue vault of 
heaven, with the cool breath of ocean fanning our brows—” and 
the eloquent Mortimer with a theatrical flourish pointed to the ex- 
tensive mul flats—it was low tide—which covered the classic 
expanse of |Back Bay ; “how ecstatic,” he continued, “to pass 
those momants, brief and fleeting though they are, in the society of 
those, I may say of one,” and he looked feelingly at Lucy, “ who, 
with a soul above the common herd, can appreciate and enjoy the 
sublime inspirations of poetic genius, and revel in the celestial 
land of romance. But what am I saying? what have I—I—to do 
with sentiments like these ’—I, an outcast and friendless!” and 
the unhappy Augustus slapped his forehead like a man bent upon 
the annihilation of a musquito. 

What feelings! what sentiments! thought Lucy, as with a lan- 
guishing air she responded in a strain equally exalted. 

But were I to record all that was said and done at that and 
subsequent interviews, my tale—as the cat said to the monkey— 
would extend to too great a length. I could, however, go on and 
tell how Miss Lucy’s dear friend finding herself completely “ cut 
out,” went no more to the bridge, and instigated by envy and jeal- 
ousy, wondered how any lady, with a proper regard for decency, 
could continue to meet a gentleman of whom she knew nothing ; 
and how, not content with this, she circulated reports touching 
and concerning the character of Miss Lucy Tompkins ; and how 
Miss Lucy Tompkins treated said reports with sovereign contempt, 
and intimated that it made iittle difference what such a creature as 
that Persimmon said, for all the world knew what she was; and 
how Miss Tompkins and her dear friend became sworn enemies, 
notwithstanding which she continued to meet her beloved Augus- 
tus upon the bridge. 

All these things, I repeat, I could tell, and more, if I felt so dis- 
posed, but with that characteristic delicacy and regard for the 
feelings of others for which I am noted, and which has won for me 
the respect and esteem of all who know me, I refrain. 

*Twas evening; the placid surface of Charles River, unruffled 
by the slightest zephyr, lay calm and mirror-like, reflecting in long 
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ines the towers and spires of the city, which seemed to rise from 
is bosom. The busy swallows darted hither and thither in qnest 
their finy prey, and the sun, as if wearied with the march of a 
Hong summer’s day, sank slowly behind the western hills, tinging 
the heavens with gorgeous hnes of crimson and gold, while along 
the line of the western horizon clonds piled one above another in 
gndulating misses, catching the last glance of the departing day- 
god, as he looked back upon the path he had all day long so 
steadily pursued, became of a brilliant purple, growing deeper and 
deoper as the light faded, antil they assumed a blood-red hue. 

Tt was on sach an evening that Lucy Tompkins quitted her fa- — 
ther’s house, and carefally shutting the little yellow picket gate, 

“i towards the bridge, her thonghts in the clouds, and her 
griter boots in the mnd—it had been raining violently the day 
previous, and the street in which she resided, as I thoughtlessly 
have neglected to state before, was unpaved. 

As she approached the appointed spot, the heloved frock-coat 


fally in the evening breeze. 

« Beloved Lucy,” ejaculated Angnstas, when they had heen 
some moments in conversafion, “only say, dearest, that you will 
be mine ; never, never will I leave this spot, until the agony, the 
misery, the torture of suspense is removed. Say, dearest, that I 
may presume to be permitted to hope—say that you will be mine.” 

will,” murmured the blushing Lucy. 

“And when?” 

Now these two words, “and when,” form a very simple, and, as 
agencral thing, easily answered question ; but in the present in- 
stance they struck rather harshly upon the ear of Lacy Tompkins 
—the idea of marrying and giving herself up entirely to the care 
and guidance of the man before her, had never seriously entered 
into her thonghts, and the little spark of good sense she yet re- 
tained cansed her to hesitate. 

The kind of books from which she had derived her ideas of life 
and happiness had not been of that class of modern novels which 
may very properly be denominated mathematical works, from the 
arithmetical certainty with which the denouement may be arrived 
at—a sort of rule of three plot, in which two lovers are given, to 
find a priest, and in which search they are invariably successful, 
and “live happy ever after.” Her idea of happiness was based 
upon the despairing and soul harrowing love as described by poets, 
and which, like the poets themselves, never amounts to anything. 
But this was by no means the kind of love which the soul of Au- 
gustus Fitz Edward Mortimer pined for—no ; however satisfactory 
such love may be to the poets aforesaid, he, like a sensible man— 
and for which I honor him—yearned for the real and tangible, and 
consequently repeated the question. 

“ And wien ‘—you hesitate, Lucy,” he continued, with a melo- 
dramatic air. ‘ Am I then doomed to this bitter disappointment ; 
but hear me—on my knees I swear never to survive this dreadful— 
this terrible—this—this—”’ 

The almost certiinty that he would at once adopt the romantic 
expedient of committing suicide, to es-ape from the terrible tor- 


mur some inarticulate words, which he at once took as a consent 
to his earnest entreaties, that the ceremony should take place at 
the earliest opportunity. With this belief he rose to his feet, the 
contortions of his interesting features indicating his happiness, and 
the expression of gloom and despondency which had gathered 
upon his countenance, vanished like oyster soup at a free lunch. 
“Beloved Lucy,” he began, and would have continued, but for 


mon sense, who had been regarding the pair quite attentively for 
some minutes, and now advanced rapidly towards them. 
“Hello, Jim Larkin!” he exclaimed ; “so I’ve found you at 


want you;” and he made a grab at the unfortunate Augustus. 


agility which might have been expected of him, he skittled across 
the bridge at a speed which defied pursuit. 

Lacy Tompkins was thunderstruck. “ What!” she exclaimed, 
starting back in horror. ‘“ Who is this man?! isn’t he Augustus 
Fite Edward Mortimer—younger son of Sir Comfortable Compe- 
tence ?”’ 

“Why, really, ma’am,” returned he of the star, “ you couldn't 
expect me to say positively whose son he is; but his name is James 
Larkin, and he has been a supernumerary in one of the theatres, 
but what with eutting up such shines as thesc, and mistaking 
other people’s property for his own, he’s got to be as well known 
at the police court as any of the justices.” 

Lacy Tompkins returned to her father’s house a wiscr and a 

woman. From that hour her visions of romance faded, and 
to her honor be it said, that since she has become Mrs. Sprugyins, 
she carefully banishes from her house all books of a dangerous 
tendency, and the only thing resembling a poem which she will 
allow to be placed in the hands of the two little cherubs—who look 
Very like Spruggins senior as seen through a reversed opera-glass— 
is the vision of judgment by my late friend George Byron, and 
Others of a similar humorous character. 

- Spruggins has also so far overcome the aversion which she 

¥ entertained for her husband's profession, that she has in 
fact rather come to like it—a mammoth ox being a matter of no 
little weight to her mind, and an early shad, as she now views it, 
*gem of the first water. 

Hany of my innumerable young lady friends think that the cap 

» Presented will fit them, let them by all means place it upon 
Meir dear little heads ; for, although there is nothing artistic or 
Mery in the making up, they will find it useful and service- 
fem in the moral that a sensible mind will deduce. 


was scen in its usual attitude, its well-known tails flattering grace- 


| 


tare which her hesitation occasioned him, induced Lucy to mur- | 


the approach of a gentleman with a star upon his breast, and a 
countenance most unromantically indicative of good strong com- | 


last—up to your old tricks, ch—come along, my fine fellow, I 


Mortimer was too quick for him, and eluding his grasp with the | 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. | 
THERE IS SOUL-LIGHT ABOVE. 


Why do we mourn’? There is much to be glad for; 
Karth may crow dark, but there's soul-light above ; 
There’s a thread of delight in the web of care ever, 
There’s something to hope for, a great deal to love— 
Why do we mourn’ 
Why do we pine for the summer's fled roses’ 
Like us they are borne up, and built by the soil ; 
K nowest thow. doubter—hast felt not the blessing— 
How the breath of a flower can sweeten life's toil’ 
Why do-we pine’ 
Why do we hope? Disappointment will fret us. 
And laugh at our dreame ere our waking’s begun. 
Why look to the fature”? That will not forget us— 
If something is lost, there is more to be won— 
Why do we hope’ 
Why do we work’ There is greatness in labor: 
War fashions heroes, but we give them bread ; 
Thrones cannot buy what the peasant hath. priceleas— 
Health and free air—not « thorn in his bed ; 
Why do we work? 
Ought we to mourn’ There is much to be glad for; 
Farth may grow dark, but there's soul-light above, 
There's a thread of delight through the web of care woven, 
There's the heaven we hope for, and something to love— 
Ought we to mourn’? 


- + - 
THE BOOK OF FATE. 
A CLASSICAL LEGEND. 
IMITATED FROM TITE FRENCII. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

Ir was holyday in high Olympus. Japiter, father of sods and 
men, with the ox-eyed Juno on his right, and on his left the 
laughing Venus, attired, not in the Bloomer costume, but in the 
primitive garb of Adam’s Eve and Powers’s Greek Slave, pre- 
sided at the table, which was furnished by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the gods and goddesses. Vulean had furnished a few 
links of sausages; Pomona, a capital desert; Themis, a patéa 
Joie gras; Apollo, a dish of perdreaur aux trugfvs ; Bacchus, sev- 
eral baskets of Champagne and Burgundy ; Juno, the tarts; Cu- 
pid, confectionary kisses ; Esculapius, sweetmeats ; Neptune, a 
fine salmon—in a word, the feast was at once sumptuous and 
elegant. 

But those gods were sad dogs. They had no temperance soci- 
ety, and were continually setting the very worst examples to their 
human worshippers. After the cloth had been removed the wine 
circulated freely. Apollo was called upon for a song, and gave 
“ Shinbone Alley,” followed by “ Dearest May,” accompanied 
by himself on the banjo, all the immortals joining in chorus. 

Minerva launched into a long-winded eulogy of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Theodore Parker, but nobody listened to her. 
Mars and Venus slipped away unseen, and Bacchus, after an in- 
sane attempt to light his pipe at a decanter stopper, fell under the 
table, where he lay like a log. Mercury absconded with the silver 
spoons, and Jupiter walked off to bed. 

After a nap of several hours, the “ cloud-compeller’ awoke 
and collected his scattered senses. The first thing he did was to 
hunt for his book of fate, that dread volume which contained the 
destiny of the human race, and which he distinctly remembered 
tucking under his arm for safe keeping, when he retired from the 
company of his illustrious guests. Alas! it had slipped trom his 
unconscious grasp, and had fallen to the earth. 

The first mortals who chanced to discover the book were a band 
of robbers, and the captain seized it as a valuable prize. He was 
hastily turning over the leaves in the hope of finding a bank note 
or two tucked away among its pages, when his attention was ar- 
rested by seeing his own name staring him in the face in large 
capitals, accompanied by the following startling announcement : 
“ As the penalty of a new crime by thee committed, in eight days 
thou shalt be hanged.’*” With a long whistle he handed the book 
to his lieutenant, who read for himself a similar destiny. The 
book passed from hand to hand throughout the troop, and very 
long and lugubrious faces were produced by the perusal. 

“ Diavolo!” said the brigand chieftain, “ this will never do. 
The effect of this sort of literature appears to be to disgust honest 
gentlemen with their profession. We must sell it to our friend, 
the usurer.” 

And without more ado, the “ honest gentlemen ” sought out an 
equally honest Israelite, with whom they maintained the most 
amicable relations. 

“ Here, Isaac,” said the bandit chieftain, “ is a book for you.” 

“Tam not fond of reading, thank you,” said the Jew. 

“ But this book teaches you how to live.” 

“IT understand that very well—the sceret lies in one word— 
money.” 

“ But just look at the binding. It’s magnificent.” 

“ All sham—sheepskin and Dutch metal.” 

But finally the bargain was struck, and the Jew had the book 
for a song. 

“ Holy father Abraham!” he exclaimed, when he was alone, 
“ This isa prize, indeed. The book of fate—the knowledge of 
the future! ‘That means the arts of the Cabala—the philogopher’s 
stone—the art of transmuting all metals Mto gold. But let’s see, 
in the first place, what destiny has in store for me.” 

With trembling hands he searched, and read: “Thou shalt 
die in prison.” 


“ Lying book !” exclaimed Isaac, the Jew. “‘ Was it for this [ 
paid away my hard-earned coin? I must sell thee at any rate. 
The lord of the manor, my next neighbor, is rich ; he shall give 
a hundred zecchins for thee, and so I shall make a reasonable 
profit after ail.” 

The oid Jew repaired to the lord or the manor, and after expa- 
tiating on the wonderfu! virtues of his commodity, modestly de- 
manded a thousand zecchins for the volume, but finally contented 
himself with a hundred, wherewith he took his departure, leaving 
it in the hands of its new possessor. 

The lord of the manor lost no time in consulting the oracle. 
After finding his name, he read: “‘ Thon art rich and powerful to- 
day; but thou art a debauchee, and thou shalt die in a gutter.” 

“ Tmpertinent oracle !”” he exclaimed, casting the hook from him. 
“ What ho, my vassals! 
a hundred lashes, with my compliments. 
take this book and throw it 

Joseph took the book, Imt 


Run after this raseal Jew and cive him 
And do you, Joseph, 
n the fire.” 

nstead of obeying his master, traded 


it away with a travelling mountebank, for a pair of lace ruffles. 


The moantebank mounted his little stage, and assembled his 
audience by sound of trumpet, announcing that he had the art of 
foretelling the future, and, for 2 certain sum, would read each man 


ll his 


opnuiace finally rose against him, 


his destiny. He soon realized an immense fortune ; pre- 
dictions became true, but the 
and prepared to burn him for a wizard; he ran no danger of this 
fate until he began to tell the truth. 


seience, employing the better part of valor, ran away, and during 


Whereupon our man of 


his retreat, made a present of the book to an old man who lived 


retired from the world, in a hermitage. 
While these events were passing on the earth, all Olympus was 
in an uproar. The thunder-launching Jupiter was kicking up a 


tremendous row. Every hole and corner searched for the 


So, 


Was 


missing volume, but to no purpose at last, 


Great Jove in his chair, 
Of the sky Lord Mayor,” 
summoned his light-footed (and light-tingered) messenger Mereury 
to his side. 
that book must 


“ Mercury, my boy,” said the cloud-compeller, * 


be found ; it is either in heaven or on earth. It is not here, that’s 
certain.” 

“ Perhaps it’s neither here nor there.” 

“‘Tt’s there, most likely.” 

“ How on earth am [ to find it 


“ By looking for it, booby! Away! and don’t stay gaping 


here. If you come back without the book, look out for thunder !” 
After having ransacked the 


ld her- 


Mercury departed on his mission. 


globe, he ascertained that it was in the possession of the 


mit, whom he found quietly sleeping on his bench. 


us 


“My dear sir,” said the celestial messenger, “excuse me for 


disturbing vour nap. But the fact is, I come in search of vonder 
book, which is the property of the gods. It contains the decrees 
of Fate.” 

Ah! indeed!’ 


“ Really / not a page of it 


smiling. Well, Lhave not read it.” 


said the sage, 


“ Not a line—not a word. Do you think if I had read it I could 


have slept quietly !” 

“What shall [ give vou for the book?” asked Mercury, fum- 
bling in his pockets. 

Nothing. 


[resign it willingly. The knowledge of futurity 


would be a fatal gift to mortals. Let us enjoy the present, cherish 
the memory of our brief moments of pure joy, and shut our eyes 
on ail the rest. This, it strikes me, is the true spirit of philoseply, 
and the art of being happy.” 

* Old man, vou are wise.” 
not 


“ Young man, Lam old. This book, in my estimation, is 


worth a farthing. Take it, and return to heaven.” 


The old man fell asleep again, and Mercury, returning to Olym- 


pus, delivered the volume, and reported that he had found one 


wise man on the carth. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
THe Note Book oF AN ENGLISH 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. I8mo. 
Among all the brilliant essayists of the 19th century, none is more thoreugh- 
ly original than Thomas de Quincey. Nor has he been surpassed in the faeuity 
of enchaining the attention of his readers. even in the most metaphysical of 
his essays. Brilliant and profound thoughts abound on every page, and 
ward a frequent perusal. The publishers deserve the highest credit for the 
admirable style in which they have issued the works of this remarkable man. 
The volume before us contains some of his most striking essays. 


By THoMAs DE QuINcBY. Bos- 


pp. 
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Femate Lire AMone THe Mormons A Narrative of Many Years’ Personal Ex- 
perience. By the Wife of a Mormon Elder, recently from Utah. New York 
J.C. Derby. 1865. Imo. pp +9. 


This book, which reads like « romance. purports to be a faithful and truth- 
ful narrative of the experience of the wife of » Mormon it is deeply in- 
teresting, and though the story hinges ou the peculiarities of the marriage 
relatious of the Mormons. there is nothing indelicate in the treatment of the 
subject. Some of the “ situations,’ as a dramatist would say, crowing out of 
these relations are handled with considerable power, and the whole book is 
deeply interesting, and will enjoy the widest cireulation. For sale by Phillips, 
Sampson &. Co. 


elder. 


My Conrzssion. The Story of a Woman’s Life, and other Tales. New York 


J.C. Derby. 1855. Tmo. pp. 26. 
A series of stories from a feminine pen, written with a good dea) of dramatic 
power and well-constructed. The book is quite readable, and will doubtless 
have wrun. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Iihustrated. 


Dorsvicks—WHat Hs Says. New York: Ed. Livermore. 1855. 

l2mo. pp- 

The hearty laugh provoked by these quaint and extravagant sketches when 
they first appeared in the newspapers, will be echoed and re-echoed now that 
Doesticks’s book unmasks its battery of fun. In a style of audacious eccen- 
tricity, the author has bound together a host of startling truths; and under- 
lying the surface is a series of pictures of New York life which will be keenly 
relished by the initiated. Among the best things in the book are ‘* Niagara,’’ 
“ City Target Excursion,’ ‘‘ Running with the Masheen,” and ‘“* A Night in 
the Bowery." There are thirty-six sketches, all abounding in humor. For 
sale by Brown. Bazin & Co., and by Fetridge & Co. 
Noara American Review. No. CLXVIII 

The July namber of this valuable publication is unusually interesting. It 
contains ten articles—among the most popular -f which will be the ** Chabs of 
London,” ‘ American Society,” and Gymnastics.” ‘The Persisteace of 
Physical Laws” is an essay characterized by deep thought and great learning. 
Bor sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston 
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KARASU-BAZAR, CRIMEA. 
The scene presented below in 
our accurate engraving is emphati- 
cally oriental in its character. 
The half-rained fountain, with its 
1 pillars and arches on the 
the camels in the 
foreground, the line of mosques 
and minarets, and gardens and 
private dwellings, backed by stern 
mountains, that occupies the mid- 
die distance; all these features 
could only be found in combina- 
tion in the East. Karasu-Bazar is 
the second town in the Crimea, 
and contains about 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, including Russians, Greeks, 
Tartars, Armenians and Jews. It 
is an interesting field of study for 
the antiquarian, as it contains 
many ruins and monuments of an- 
tiquity. The Russians have al- 
most entirely rebuilt it since their 
conquest of the Crimean peninsula, 
and it is now one of the cheapest 
and best marts in the Crimea, its 
wey articles of trade being 
eather (chiefly morocco), pottery, 
hardware, tallow, soap, fruits, corn 
and vegetables. “‘ The streets of 
Karasu-Bazar,” says a recent trav- 
eller, “‘are filthy and ill-paved ; 
and the shops on each side, de- - 
fended from the heat of the sun by 
rude verandahs on wooden pillars, 
are much more picturesque than 
elegant. Here, asin most Eastern 
towns, separate districts are allot- 
ted to the different kinds of mcr- 
chandise: in one place the shops are full of whips, belts, slippers 
and pouches, made of embroidered bright red and yellow morocco ; 
further on nothing is visible but woollen goods ; to which succeed 
stores of coarse earthen ware; which again give place to cooks 
and bakers—cach having his own peculiar district. Karasu-Bazar 
possesses the largest corn market in the Crimea; and the price of 
wheat, corn and barley all over the country depends much upon 
the weekly returns of the current price in this town.” In the sub- 
urbs of Karasu-Bazar stands one of those splendid villas which 
mark the progress of the Empress Catherine IJ. through her 
newly-acquired province, and which sprang up, as if by magic, at 
every place where she halted. Every town which she intended to 
honor with her presence was duly informed of that important 
event; and the inhabitants—not out of love for their conqueror, 
but out of fear for the Russian general, who had secretly ordered 


it to be done—worked like galley-slaves night and day till they | 


had erected a splendid mansion for her reception. 
these palaces were destroyed after the departure of the empress ; 
but others, like that of Karasu-Bazar (which now belongs to a 
wealthy Greek), were preserved as memorials of the imperial visit. 
They usually consisted of a state bedroom, with a bath adjoining, 
a chapel,a ball-room, reception rooms, and apartments for her 
suite. In the neighborhood stands a mountain of a curious shape, 
with steep precipices on cither side, and a table-land on top, acces- 
sible only from one direction. Here the Tartar chiefs and popu- 
lation were accustomed to meet in council during important crises. 


Several of | 
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UNITED STATES COURT HOUSE, BOWDOIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 


The surrounding country is picturesque, and is watered by the 
river Karasu, or Black River, which gives name to the town. In- 


| deed, most of the country bears this character, and the southern 


part of the Crimea is one of the most fertile and delightful coun- 
tries in the world, producing all sorts of fruits and grain, wine, 
silk, and tobacco abundantly. 


U. S. COURT HOUSE, BOWDOIN SQUARE. 


The house represented above will be readily recognized by our 
readers. It was sketched by our artist on the spot, and is an accu- 
rate delineation. It is depicted as seen looking from the Revere 
House. It was originally erected for a private residence, and has 
many of the characteristics of an old family mansion of the past 
century. It is only recently that it has been occupied as a Temple 
of Themis, the United States having only occupicd rooms in the 
city court house by sufferance ; the accommodations there being 
inadequate, and various inconveniences attending the holding of 
federal and local courts under the same roof, the transfer was 
made some months since. On the right of the spectator is seen a 
portion of the granite church, which is so ornamental an object in 
the general view of the square. It is quite a relief after driving 
or walking through the narrow limits of Court, Green, or Cam- 
bridge Streets, to emerge into an opening like this square. These 
spaces are so few and far between in this city, that even a limited 
triangle, like the area of Bowdoin Square, is a great comfort. 


TOWN OF EARASU-BAZAB, CRIMBA. 


HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE, 

The editor of the Albany Knick. 
erbocker has been industrious 
enough to collate from a stray vol. 
ume published some years since 
by Conner & Cooke, the annexed 
outline history of the Plague:— 
Among the earliest plagues men. 
tioned by historians, is the one re. 
ferred to by Thucydides, which, in 
the third year of the Peloponnes. 
sian war (four hundred and thirty 
years before Christ), ravaged Ath- 
ens, then besieged by the Spartans, 
The plague in Jerusalem (A. ), 
27), when it was besieged by the 
Romans, is described by Josephus, 
In Rome, the plague existed (A, 
1). 77) in the reign of Vespasian; 
of Marcus Aurelius (170), when it 
raged over almost all Europe and 
Asia ; of Commodus (in 189), and 
particularly of Gallienus, (in 262), 
when five thousand persons are 
said to have died daily in Rome, 
From that time, the plague has al- 
ways continued to exist in Italy, 
Greece, Asia and Afeica, and raged 
Ss in the populous cities, 
‘or instance, in Constantinople, in 
the reign of Justinian, in 544, when 
one thousand grave-diggers are 
said to have been insufficient for 
the interment of the dead. This 
terrible plague continued its rava- 
ges for fifty years, with but short 
intervals. In 565, it appeared un- 
der the name of pestis inyuinaria, 
in Treves ; in 588, in Marseilles, 
In the seventh century, it was in Saxony. In 823, it prevailed all 
over Germany, and, from 875 to 877, was particularly malignant 
in Saxony and Misnia, as was also the case in 964. In the sev- 
enth century it broke out in Germany at least six times, mostly 
after or during a famine, and raged with so much violence that it 
was belicved all mankind was doomed to be swept away by it. 
This unfortunate belief prevented the taking of effectual means to 
check it; and apathy in suffering was considered an act of piety. 
In some cases, however, the Jews were suspected of having poi- 
soned the wells, as, in our own times, the Hungarian peasantry 
suspected the nobility, when the cholera morbus swept away so 
many of the poorer classes; in fact, the ignorant of all ayes have 
been inclined to ascribe general and far-spreading diseases, whose 
true causes are unknown, or disbelieved by them, to poisoned 
wells. Thus, when the ophthalmia broke out in the Prussian 
army, in 1813, many believed the French had poisoned the wells. 
Similar notions were entertained by many French soldiers during 
the prevalence of the plague which swept them off in Egypt. In 
the twelfth century, it was brought into Europe by the crusaders. 
From 1347 to 1350, it traversed all Europe, and was then called 
the black death. Since that time it has never raged with, so much 
violence. Boccaccio, in the introdaction to his Decameron, has 
given a lively description of its physical and moral effects in Flo- 
rence, in 1348. In the latter half of the fifteenth century, it raged 
in all Europe, accompanied with the most terrible sufferings. The 
historians of that time give the most horrible picture of distress. 
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THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Eprron. 
AMERICAN OFFICERS IN EUROPE. 
It will be remembered by our readers, that three officers of the 
United States army left this country some time since for the pur- 
of visiting the military establishments of Europe, but more 
particularly the works and the siege operations at Sebastopol. It 
has been the custom of our government to detail, from time to 
time, regular officers to investigate the condition and progress of 
military science in Europe. Thus, General John E. Wool, if we 
remember rightly, was present at the siege of Antwerp, in 1830. 
In pursuance with this practice, Major Delafield and Captains 
Mordecai and McLellan left this country in a steamer some time 
since, and soon after their arrival reports reached us that they had 
been coldly received by the English and French governments, who 
would not allow them to visit the allied camp, and that they were 
also denied by the Russian emperor the necessary authority to 
inspect the progress of the war from the Russian lines. It appears 
now that these accounts were but partially true. It seems that 
our officers did not receive those attentions in France and Eng- 
land which they had a right to expect, but that, on the contrary, 
they have been treated with the highest consideration hy the Rus- 
sian officials. At Warsaw, Prince Paskiewitch ordered a grand 
review of the troops under his command expressly for the gratifi- 
cation of his American visitors, and afterwards they were offered 
their choice of a visit first to St. Petersburg, or an immediate 
escort to the Crimea. They preferred the former, doubtiess, con- 
cluding that Sebastopol would hold out long enough to permit 
them to see the Russian capital and the siege operations besides. 
The tales of their neglect by the Russian officials were doubtless 
manufactured by the French and English, as we have had occa- 
sion more than once to notice how the existence of a state of war 
has so excited the passions of the belligerents, that they are ready 
to deny manliness, courtesy, every good quality, to their opponents. 
In the eyes of the French and English, the Russians are all unmiti- 
gated savages, and doubtless they return the compliment. It is 
one of the evils of war, that it perverts every generous sentiment. 

Catirornta.—This is still the land of gold to some theatrical 
speculators, although to many it has proved less a land of per- 
formance than of promise. In four monthg Miss Davenport 
cleared $15,000 over and above all expenses—a sum that used to 
be considered a little fortune, when people were not quite so ex- 
travagant as they are now-a-days. 

Hot Wearner.—Our good friends of New Orleans crow over 
us when strawberries and green peas appear in their market, but 
we have our revenge in the dog-days. What would the “ Can’t- 
get-away club” give for a touch at Nahant ? 


Texas.—It is estimated that the present number of inhabitants 
in Texas is 600,000. The population is increasing more rapidly 
than that of any other Southern State. 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Mr. Edge, of New Jersey, has invented a new war rocket, 
which requires no stick, and which carries four miles. 
.... An artiticial composition, made to resemble perfectly the 
finest marble, is now sold for table-tops and other articles. 
-».. American iron is said to be more durable than Scotch or 
English. It is preferred for the manufacture of car-wheels. 
-»+. Charles Dickens’s speech on English legislative reform was 
the keenest, wittiest and most humorous ever delivered. 
--». At Williamsburg, N. Y., they manufacture plate glass 
through which the finest print can be read without spectacles. 
-+». Newspaper postage was entirely abolished in Canada on 
the third of July. We shall see what effect it will have. 
-».. Mr. Dodge, our new minister to Spain, is feted and made 
much of by the foreign ambassadors at Madrid. 
-++. Sergeant Morrow, in Fort McHenry, is on trial for having 
whipped one Louis Loupe, a drunken soldier, to death. 
+++. Jane Boswell, a gipsy, who cheated Mr. Mixon out of 
$6000, is awaiting trial at Philadelphia. 
-»+» The grasshoppers have destroyed the wheat at Utah, and 
the “ saints” are quarrelling among themselves. 
+++. A New York alderman charges one of his associates with 
Not stealing himself, nor allowing others to steal. Melancholy. 
-++.» Some of the “brave volunteers” for the East, at Liver- 
pool, N. S., don’t want to be shot in the Crimea. 
_+s++ Two parties have been fighting vi et armis for the posses- 
ston of a Presbyterian church at Gallipolis, Ohio. 
+++» A Kentucky doctor calls cholera a “ manifestation of the 
dying phenomena of scorbutus.” Very intelligible ! 
+++. Vestvali, the great Italian singer and actress, is on her 
way to South America, to astonish the natives. 
+++» They have had a fine agricultural season in Nebraska this 
year; so have we. Who will emigrate ? 
-s+. Mr. Burdick, a practical builder, of New York, has in- 
vented an iron wall as a substitute for brick. 
+++ Painted pails are said to impregnate the water they con- 
‘ain injuriously. We never found it so. 
++. The glow-worms were numerous, in one place on Milton 
Hill, this year, and suddenly disappeared. 
-++» If hypocrisy is the tribute paid by vice to virtue, what 
‘axes some people are saddled with. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


We have placed on pages 88 and 89 a fine large engraving from 
an accurate drawing of Wier’s great picture, entitled the ““ Embark- 
ation of the Pilgrims at Delft-Haven, in 1620,” which now fills 
one of the panels of the rotunda of the capitol. The outline and 


NATURAL HISTORY.— BIRDS. 
The last illustration of the present number is a full page engrav- 


| ing of several striking specimens of the feathered race, from the 


grouping of the figures is well rendered in our engraving, but, of | 


course, no hint can be conveyed of the rich color of the original. 
We remember seeing it when it was exhibited in this city, a few 
years since, and being favorably impressed with its merit as a 
work of art. The subject is one of absorbing interest. The 
“ poor, persecuted flock of Christ,” who had been driven from 
their pleasant English homes by the hard and bloody hand of reli- 
gious persecution, and had found liberty of conscience, but little 


else, in Holland, are on the eve of departure for a western wilder- | 


ness, peopled by savages, but secure from a more ferocious civiliza- 
tion. 


In them we behold the unconscious founders of a great | 


empire. Little do Carver, Bradford and Winslow think that, in a | 
little more than two centuries, hundred of thousands of freemen, | 


seattered over a heritage as fair as ever fell to the lot of man, will 
trace their descent with pride to the pilgrim band, will rise up and 
call them blessed. The great and indispensable element of suc- 


cess—nnion—existed in full force in the pilgrim community. | 


“ We are knit together,” wrote Robinson and Brewster, in 1617, 
“as a body, in a most sacred covenant of the Lord, of the viola- 
tion whereof we made great conscience, and by virtue whereof we 
hold ourselves straitly tied to all care of each other’s good, and of 
the whole. It is not with us as with men whom small things can 
discourage.” 


A company of English merchants supplied the capital requisite | 


for the accomplishment of the pilgrim scheme of western emigra- 
tion, and two vessels—the Speedwell of sixty, and the Mayflower 
of one hundred and eighty tons—were provided for their accom- 
modation. Of these vessels—both of which could accommodate 
but a small portion of the colony at Leyden,—it will be remem- 
bered that the Speedwell never accomplished her voyage, and that, 
finally, the Maytlower took over only one hundred souls. Wier’s 
picture does not represent the final departure, but that from Delft- 
Haven. Edward Winslow describes, in simple and touching lan- 
guage, the parting of the brethren. “ When the ship was ready 
to carry us away,” he writes, “the brethren that stayed at Leyden, 
having again solemnly sought the Lord with us and for us, feasted 
us that were to go, at our pastor’s house, being large, where we 
refreshed ourselves, after tears, with singing of psalms, making 
joyful melody in our hearts, as well as with the voice, there being 
many of the congregation very expert in music; and, indeed, it 
was the sweetest melody that ever mine ears heard. After this, 
they accompanied us to Delft-Haven, where we went to embark, 
and there feasted us again ; and, after prayer, performed by our pas- 
tor, where a flood of tears was poured out, they accompanied us 
to the ship, but were not able to speak one to another for the 
abundance of sorrow to part. But we only, going aboard, gave 
them a volley of small shot and three picces of ordnance ; and so, 


lifting up our hands to each other, and our hearts for each other, | 


to the Lord our God, we departed.” 
The personages represented in Wier’s painting are, Rev. Mr. 


Robinson, making the parting prayer; Elder Brewster, holding | 


the open Bible; Governor Carver, Mr. Bradford, and their wives, 
forming the central group. On the right is Miles Standish, with 
his wife Rose. On the left are Mr. and Mrs. White, the parents 
of Peregrine, the first child born in the colony. Other figures are 
Capt. Reynolds, in the background, Mr. and Mrs. Winslow, a 
bridegroom and bride, the latter dressed with a richness which 
contrasts with the severe custom of the Puritans. In the fore- 
ground lies the screw, the use of which probably saved the vessel, 
with various arms of the period grouped together. The whole 
scene carries us back to the epoch represented, and the design is 
certainly a highly creditable production of American art. 


+ 


Boston ENtTERPRISE.—It seems to be conceded that we shall 
have a line of steamships from Boston to Liverpool, and no one 
can doubt the.success and the profits of the enterprise. About 


$2,000,000 will be required to build four first-class ocean steam- | 


ships, and it is calculated that the passage will be made from port 
to port in eight days. We are one day’s sail nearer to Europe 
than New York. 


+ 


Lorp Racian.—This distinguished officer, whose portrait we 
lately published in the Pictorial, has sunk under disease in the 
Crimea. He was sixty-seven years of age when he undertook the 


command. He exhibited throughout the campaign unwavering | 


courage and coolness. He was a tory of the Wellington school 
of politics, but much beloved by his troops. 


Jenny Linp.—This distinguished singer has never appeared in 
Paris. When she does, we fancy the French critics will be severe 
on her singing, out of revenge for her neglect of the great capital, 
which regards its approbation as necessary to the complete fame 
of every public celebrity. 

Frre.—lIt will take some time for the city of Manchester, N. H., 

to recover from the effects of the late disastrous fire there. 


resources, and the old fable of the Phenix will be repeated in 
their case. 


Lasor.—Out west the cry of the farmers still is that they can’t 
find hands enough to meet their wants, even at high wages. Why 
will so many able-bodied men starve on our Atlantic seaboard, 
when there is such a demand for them in the West ¢ 


But | 
the business men are energetic, courageous, and have abundant | 


pencil of the same artist who has drawn all the splendid sheets of 
our natural history series. These engravings are executed ex- 
pressly for our Pictorial, and at great cost. No. 1, of the page 
referred to, is the White Pelican, an inhabitant of Africa, India and 
the greater part of the southeast of Europe. Its peculiarity is the 
membranous pouch which, when distended, will contain two gal- 
lons of water, and serves as a net to scoop up the fish on which 
the Pelican feeds. When not in use, the bird contracts it so that 
it can seareely be discerned. No. 2 is the Gannet or Solan Goose, 
found in great numbers on the coast of Scotland. It feeds almost 
entirely on herrings. No. 3, the Albatross, is a huge bird, found 
in the southern seas, where it will keep close to vessels for the 
sake of the refuse thrown overboard. In the largest specimens, 
the expanse of wing is fourteen feet. No.4, the Eider Duck, is 
found in the north of Europe, Iceland and the Hebrides. It fur- 
nishes the down in so much use for pillows and beds, and which 
the female plucks from her breast to line her nest. No. 5, the 
Stork, is found extensively throughout Europe, Asia and Africa. 
In Holland, they are encouraged to build in the towns by the in- 
habitants, who build a sort of false chimney for their accommoda- 
tion. They feed on rats, mice and frogs, and are not indifferent 
to cats. No. 6, the Bernicle Goose, inhabits the northern parts of 
Europe and America, but resorts to the shores of Great Britain in 
winter. It is extremely shy and difficult of approach. No.7, the 
Great Auk, is an inhabitant of the Arctie circle, but sometimes 
seen in the northern islands of Scotland. Its home is on the sea- 
shore, it never being found inland. The wings, from their diminu- 
tive size, are almost useless, and the position of the feet gives the 
bird a perfectly erect attitude when sitting. It is nearly three feet 
long. No. 8, the Black Swan—once believed to be a myth,—is 
an actual inhabitant of Australia. It is a graceful bird, with jet 
black plumage, excepting that the quill feathers are white. They 
have been domesticated in England. No. 9, the mute Swan, large 
numbers of which have been domesticated as an ornament to the 
pleasure-grounds of English noblemen and gentlemen, is a native 
of eastern Europe and Asia. Afloat it is the most graceful of 
birds, but it has an awkward gait on the land. No. 10, the Teal, 
is the smailest of our wild ducks. It flies with great rapidity, and 
is a difficult bird to shoot. Its tlesh is remarkably delicate, and 
much sought after. 


SOMNAMBULISM.—It is proverbial that sleep-walkers achieve 
feats which they would not dare to attempt, and would certainly 
fail to accomplish, when in possession of their waking senses. A 
traveller in Worcester, Mass., lately got up in his sleep, and sprang 
through an open window across a court into another window, land- 
ing safely. A most perilous leap. 


Ex-Presipents.—The British people were astonished at the 
simplicity of our ex-presidents Fillmore and Van Buren. That 
men who had stood at the head of the greatest nation of the earth 
should be devoid of ostentation, and treated as equals by their 
fellow-countrymen, appeared to them inexplicable. 


+ > 


Hieu Lire 1x Paris.—The boudoir of the Empress Eugenie 
at the exhibition palace in Paris, is said to be a perfect gem of 
elegance and luxury. We are glad that the French people like 
the empress, for they are heavily taxed to pay the expenses of the 
imperial establishment. 


Femate Mepicat Strupents.—The corner stone of a new 
homeopathic college was lately laid in Clevcland, Ohio. A de- 
partment for female students is to be attached to the institution, 
tu have lectures and demonstrators of their own sex. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Wines, Mr. Jonathan Hatch, Jr. to Miss Maria L. 
Ring; by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Freeman A. Lombard to Miss Sarah J. A. 
Paine, beth of Truro; by Kev. Mr. Sweaay, Mr. P. ‘Taylor to Mrs. 3. B. Foster; 
by Kev. Mr. Kandali, Mr. Josiah Ellery Daniell to Miss Frances E. Wiikinson ; 
by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Alexander Taylor to Mixs Sarah V. Dunbar; by lev. 
Dr. Adams, Mr. William F. Stetson to Miss Susan Emily Dusbar; by Kev. 
Mr. Miner, Mr. Joseph Lamson, Jr. to Miss Nancy A. Tapiin.— At Dorehester, 
by Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. Jerome T. P. Beal, of Newton, to Miss Caroline T. 
Blake.—At Lawrence, by Kev. Mr. Wiidams, Mr. George Mitchell to Miss 
Elizabeth Kichardson.—At Plymouth, by Kev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Andrew J. 
Bradford to Miss Sarah E. Cambell —At Fairhaven, by Key. Mr. Gouid, Mr. 
Edwin Evans, of Needham, to Miss Martha P., daughter of the oiliciating 
clergyman.—At Fail Kiver, by Kev. Mr. Waite, Mr. Stanley Gore, of Boston, 
to Miss Deborah 3 Hathorn.—At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Bushneil, Mr. C. C. 
Greenwood to Miss Annie N. Foskett.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Dwight, 
Mr. George W. Pike to Miss Caroline Augusta Smith —At New Bedford, by 
Kev. Mr. How, Mr. Charlies W. Pass to Miss Eliza A. Cornell.—At Springfield, 


DEATHS: 


Tu this city, Mr. Amasa Bartlett, Jr., 21; Mr. Mathew Dalton, of Laikin, 
Longford county, lreland, 32; Mrs. Caroiine ¥., wife of Mr. Abel Wheeiock, 
42.—Miass Sarah P. Winchester, formerly of Dorchester, 52.—At South boston, 
Dr. John Colby York, 26; John Tillson, Esq., 53.—Mrs. Alice S., wife of Mr. 
George Palmer.— At Charlestown, Mrs. Maria, wife of Mr. Theodore Savage, 
26; Miss Susan J. B. Sucker, 18.—At Koxbury, Miss Sarah H. Spoiford, 59; 
Dr. Charies Marsh, 40.—At Cambridge, Mrs. Susanna Peirce, 76.—At “oner- 
ville, Mr. John N. Welch, 75.—At Salem, Miss Mary Ca ey, 20; Mrs. Hann: h 
Lane, late of Chichester, N. H., 79.—At south Danvers, Mr. Justus oves, 
—At Danvers, Mr. James P. Felton, 26.—At Essex, Miss Lucretia A. Kk. Burn- 
ham, 17.—;At Gloucester, Capt. Edward Daniels. 68.—At Methuen, Joseph W. 
Carleton, Esq.—At Canton, Mr. Thomas Hill, 38.—At Newburyport, Miss 
Fanny Greenough, $4; Mrs. Lydia Lovejoy Cooper, 48.—At Newbury), Mr. 
John L. Tilton, 68.—At Worcester, Mr. Calvin A) res, 64; Mrs. Nancy Stone, 
69; Mr. Azubah A. Mixer, 34.—At Northampton, Mr. Jonathon Strong, 82 — 
At Springfield, Mr. John Phelan, 70; Mr. James Martin, 22.— At Sterling, Wr. 
Stephen Sargent, 84.—At Hyannis, Mr. Joseph Bassett, a revolutionary pen- 
sioner, 98.— At Plymouth, Widow Khoda Perry, 80.—At Manchester, N. H., 
Hon. Noyes Poor, 60.—At Portsmouth, N. H., Hon. James Pickering, 4.— At 
Windham, N. H., Mr. Caleb Low Bradley, formerly of Lowell, 42.—At Lock- 
port, N. ¥., Widow A;enath Wicker, formerly of Northampton, Mas 3.— 
At Caleutta, March 6, Mr. Melcher Crawford Ellms, of Chariestown, 2. 
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kev. Mr. Cone, Mr. Donald Cameron to Miss Agnes Nixon.—At Lowel, by 
Rev. Mr. Winp, Mr. H. 3. Woodward to Miss Clarinda A. Bood.—At Salisbury 
| Point. by Kev. Mr. Bacon, Mr. William I. Ames. of Haverhill, to Miss Dolly 
> C. Bagley.—At Gloucester, Mr. Peter Sexton to Miss Amanda F. Goodnow.— ‘ 
At N.H., by Kev. Mr. Worcester, of Boston, Mr. Thomas Liteheock, 
of New York, to Miss Maria Louisa Centre. : 
| 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The Troy Times says that Miss Martha Rockwood died in 
Lansingburg, recently, from the effects of poison contained in 
some maple sagar of which she had partaken. It is supposed the 
poison was imparted to the sugar by boiling it in a brass kettle, — 
a fact which should operate as a warning to others. A few 
days since, a man went to the depot in Holyoke, just as the cars 
were starting, and took the shoes off an infant’s feet, as part pay 
for a debt its mother owed him. —— The Japanese call the deified 
souls of ancient heroes their “camis” (spirits or ghosts). These 
defanct heroes are supposed still to interest themselves in the wel- 
fare of the people whom they commanded when living on the 
earth. The Japanese venerate their camis; they answer to the 
heroes in the ancient Greck and Roman mythology. We have 
read somewhere that the islands of Japan swarm with them. —— A 


| 


complaint has been preferred against the sexton of the new ceme- 


tery at Dundas, C. W., for “ dunning ” the mourners for his pay 
while the funeral was actually going on ! Sir David Brewster 
is of the opinion that the moon may have streams, or even rivers, 
that lose themselves, as some of our own do, cither in the dry 
ground, or in subterranean cavities ; also, that there may be springs 
too, and wells sufficient for the use of men; and yet the evapora- 
tion from the water thus diffused may he insufficient for the forma- 
tion of clouds, and consequently for the prodaction of rain. The 


air, he thinks, may be charged to such a small extent with aque- | 


ous vapor that it descends only in gentle dew. 
bocker Mutual Insurance Company, of Waterford, N. Y., has been 
declared by the comptroller of the State to be a fraudulent con- 
cern. A battered specimen of humanity appeared before the 
New Orleans recorder, recently, and stated that he wanted to make 
an affidavit against a man named Eagan, who struck him in the 
tace with a slung shot, and cut him in the breast with a knife, 
while Eagan’s wife beat him over the head with a pewter mug, 
and their son shet him in the side, the ball passing round and out 
of his back. We should think the case of assault was pretty well 
made out. The attendance at the Connecticut Normal School 
during the vear has been 20 per cent. more than in any former 
vear, there being now 295 pupils. Assuming the nebular theo- 
ry of Laplace to be true, Professor Loomis supposes that the out- 
ermost planet of our system was first fitted for the reception of 
man ; but at present he supposes it to be cighty degrees below 


zero, and that humanity has long since ceased to exist there. The 
temperature of Mars he supposed to be ten degrees below zero, 
and in Venus he supposed that the polar regions were the only 
fit place for the abode of human beings. —— By an act of the Portu- 
guese government, the following articles are made free of duties 
in American bottoms, when imported into the Cape Verde Islands : 
—corn, corn meal, beans and rice. Colonel Mann diced at his 
residence in New York, recently, in the 46th vear of hisage. He 
was widely known throughout the country, and was very popular. 
He gained a handsome property in the vocation of circus proprie- 
tor, all of which he sunk in the Broadway Theatre. For two 
years he had been afflicted with the dropsy. —— The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company have discovered a large bed of coal on 
their lands, which is said to be of an excellent quality. The 
stone foundations of an ancient church, forty by sixty feet, have 
been found several feet below the surface of the ground at Ypsil- 
anti, Michigan. The corroded and encrusted remains of a church 
bell were also found. Centrally situated within the foundation 
walls, were ashes and mason work, where fires were probably kin- 
died. The romains are regarded as those of an ancient civiliza- 
tion, though they may have been the work of the early French 
missionaries. According to the Norfolk Herald, the spring 
crop of sweet potatoes has turned out uncommonly well, and im- 
mense quantities are being shipped to the Northern cities. The 
New York papers are rejoicing that the Battery is lighted with gas. 
The loafers who sleep there will not be equally joyful over the 
circumstance. 


A Miser.—A prisoner, seventy-three vears of age, in the Indi- 
ana penitentiary at Jeffersonville, died lately, leaving property to 
the amount of $200,000. He was at the time undergoing a sen- 
tence of two years confinement for having committed fongery to 
the amount of twenty-five dollars. It is said that at the time of 
his arrest, he was tendered counsel who promised to clear him of 
the charge for a fee of $500. The characteristic reply was, that, 
“if convicted, the sentence would only be for two years, and he 
didn’t think he could make his expenses and two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year out of the penitentiary, and it would cost him 
nothing to live there, and he would save that much anyhow !” 
GoveRNMBENT Orrices.—A movement is on foot in London 
for obtaining the permission of government to close their offices at 
one o'clock on Saturday, to give the clerks in their service advan- 
tages similar to those accorded by most of the leading merchants 
in London. ‘The practice has for some time past prevailed in the 
audit office, and been found to be productive of no inconvenience 
or delay to public business. Here the government increases the 
number of hours work. 


Tue Woriv.—* Two laws govern the world,” said a celebrat- 
ed jurist, “the law of the strongest and the law of the shrewdest.” 
This reminds us of the aphorism attributed to Talleyraud: “So- 
ciety is divided into two classes—the shearers and the sheared. 
We must always take sides with the former against the latter.” 


Baokex vv.—lt is said that the renowned marrying establish- 
ment, Gretna Hall, at Gretna Green, is about to be demolished. 
Porvucation or New Yorx Crry.—The census marshals 
report the population of the city proper at 750,000. 


The Knicker- | 


| three legs, all of natural length and perfect in form. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Rhode Island has raised the salary of her governor from $400 
to the more respectable sum of $1000. 

The New England city of New Bedford is said to be the richest 
in the world in the ratio of its population. 

A new moral drama, written by Louisa Reeder, has been suc- 
cessfully played at Cleveland ; the authoress is said to be a niece 
of Governor Reeder, of Kansas. 


A man was lately arrested in St. Louis for stealing goods at a 
fire. On examination before a magistrate, he confessed the act, 
but urged, in palliation of the offence, that he had been only a 
month in the country, and didn’t know the rules, 


The Chicago Journal, alluding to the fact that Mr. Fillmore had 
been “smiled upon ” by the Queen of England, says :—* We know 
an American queen, the mother of ten sons, all living, all laboring 
and all honest men, whose smiles would be worth winning.” 


Theodore F. Denniston pleaded guilty to stealing letters from 
the post-office at Chicago, and is in jail on $5000 bail. The U.S. 
attorney nol. pros'd all but one indictment. His sentence will be 
imprisonment for ten vears. 

Powers, the sculptor, has invented a file, for which he has taken 
out patents in Europe and America. The English cutlers pro- 
nounce it admirable, and say that a “royalty” of half a farthing 
on all sold in that kingdom will make a handsome fortune. 

The Albany Knickerbocker says :—“ A first class Shanghai 
cock will eat as much corn as a horse, In consequence of this, it 
is not profitable to grow Shanghais, unless you can buy oats for 
ten cents a bushel, or sell eggs for four shillings apiece.” 

The government of Rome has made an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 for the encouragement of tree planting in the Papal States. 
Premiams are offered to all who will ant trees on their own pro- 
perty, under the inspection of the officers in their district. 

The shrivelled up dead body of an unknown female was lately 
found in the trunk of a tree that was being cut down by a Mr. 
Cozzens, who resides in the southern part of Campbell County, 
Ky. Great consternation prevailed throughout the neighborhood. 


The Shelby (Ky.) News says that recently a chicken was hatched 
out on the premises of Mr. James Buford, in that county, with 
The chicken 


was alive and doing well at last accounts. 

The Robbins and Lawrence Company, at Windsor, Vt., havea 
contract with the British government for machinery for making 
arms to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars, and another 
with individuals, for twenty-five thousand Mini¢ rifles. 

The census marshal in Macedon, Wayne Co., reports that he 
found there a woman, twenty-three vears old, mother of four chil- 
dren, the oldest one of which is twelve years, next cight, third 
three, last, one. The cldest was of course born when the mother 
Was teelve vears old. 

There were 6853 deaths in New Jersey last vear, of which over 
one thousand were by consumption. The number of those who 
died under five years of age was 2667; and there were 355 be- 
tween 70 and 80 ; 208 between 80 and 90; 57 between 90 and 100, 
and three over 100. 


Barnum’s latest scheme is an exhibition of daguerreotypes of 
handsome ladies, which he invites from all parts of the United 
States. Visitors at his museum will vote on the hundred most 
beautiful, who will have rewards, and the ten handsomest will be 
painted for the Paris Book of Beauty. 

R>-v. Isaac Braman, of Georgetown, who has reached the ad- 
vanced age of 85 years, preached lately, and took part in the com- 
munion service. He was ordained on June 7, 1797. He was, in 
July, seen in his shirt sleeves busily engaged in putting up his hay 
in the old Puritan style of hay-making. 

In North China the people smoke arsenic mixed in small quan- 
tities with their tobacco. These people are said to be strong, 
healthy and ruddy. Dr. Londe, of Paris, an accomplished phy- 
siclan, asserts that the use of arsenic in this manner—smoking—is 
a remedy for tubercular consumption. 

A young couple recently ran away near St. Louis, Mo., and 
going up to Alton, Ill., were married. The father of the young 
lady, after a diligent but unsuccessful search for her, met the father 
of the bridegroom, and thereupon beat that gentleman most 
unmercifally. 

Most of the cars in the Pennsylvania coal-trade have wooden 
springs. These are simply two pieces of ash, say eight feet long 
and six by two inches wide, bolted together, and supporting the 
boxes. As the result of three vears’ experience, it has been found 
that the first cost of the wooden springs is but one-third that of 
steel, and the cost of maintenance less than one-half. 

A petition for relief has been forwarded to President Pierce, by 
a party of Germans now imprisoned at Melville Island, Nova Sco- 
tia. ‘They state that they were hired in New York,to go to that 
place to work, but that on arriving there they were offered the 
alternative of enlisting for the Crimea war, or imprisonment, and 
that they chose the latter. 

A litte girl in Gilmanton, N. H., has been detected in the prac- 
tice of going a short distance from her home to play with black 
snakes. She was found with a large one coiled by her side, and 
another in her lap. Her fascination is so complete that she told 
her friends if they killed these reptiles she knew of others that she 
could play with. 

The Albany Register says Mr. James McKinney, baggage-man 
on the Utica accommedation train of the Central Railroad, has 
been in the employ of the company upwards of eighteen years, 
and has all that time been “on a train.” He has ridden, during 
those eighteen years, but little less than seven hundred thousand 
miles ! 

Edward E. Powers, of Columbus, Ga., died suddenly at Chi- 
cago, Jil., lately, aged 62. Mr. Powers was a native of Bernards- 
ton, Mass., and has given the town of Bernardston the munificent 
donation of $10,000, the income of which is forever to be used for 
the purpose of schooling. Mr. Powers also gave $10,000 to the 
Female Orphan Asylum at Columbus, Ga. 

At the Florence exhibition there was a singular specimen of 
modern invention—a petrified human hand! A Florentine phy- 
sician and naturalist named Gergarto, who accompanied Chom- 
pollion ou the Egyptian expedition, soon after his return produced 
specimens of petrified flesh, and thus preserved the bust of a young 
female so beautifully and perfectly as to resemble strikingly the 
fiesh of one just dead. 

Andrew Haymaker, of Charleston, 8. C., who has been blind 
in one eye for fifty-four years, in consequence of a film growing 
over it, was standing on the steps of the court house, in that place, 
while a number of men and boys were playing ball. The ball, 
projected with great force, struck him in the blind eye, completely 
removing the film and restoring sight. Considerable inflammation 


followed, but it subsided, and the sight is good. 


Foreign Items. 


The typhus fever is making fearful ravages amongst the Russian 
army in Poland. ‘ 

As it is feared there will be a deficiency of water at Liverpool 
this year, it has been resolved to water the streets with sea water, 

There is among diplomatists abroad a growing feeling that 
there will soon be war between France and Austria. This idea 
prevails extensively. 

A French savant ascribes the unusual rains and atmospherical 
disturbances over a great part of Europe, to the prolonged and 
terrible cannonade in the Crimea. 

In the province of Pegu, recently added to the territory of the 
East India Company, twenty-five hundred Karens have during the 
year past been added to the churches. 

A soticty for enabling liberated convicts to emigrate to Amer- 
ica was formed two years ago at Dramman, in Norway, and it has 
already sent out thirty-two persons, all of whom are doing well. 

The capture of the Mamelon, on the 7th of June, cost the 
French more than cither of the great battles of Marengo, Auster. 
litz or Jena; and yet it was but a single out-work of a besieged 
fortress. 

A loan is to be contracted by the Western Powers, on account 
of Turkey, to the extent of £4,000,000. The general impression 
is that one-half of this will be raised in London under the guar- 
antee of the English government, and the other half in Paris by 
the French government. 

Russia is said to be getting sick, and at St. Petersburg public 
feeling is becoming more depressed, and Sebastopol is considered 
as good as lost. ‘The resources of the empire are beginning to 
feel the drain of war to a greater extent than hitherto expected, 
and discontent, it is admitted, is spreading in the capital, as pro- 
visions are high and trade stagnant. 

A French officer near Sebastopol, was knocked down by the 
wind of a cannon ball, the shock being so severe as to cause a 
paralysis of his tongue, so that he could not speak. He return- 
ed to Marseilles and placed himself under electric treatment ; af- 
ter a few shocks he could move his tongue, and at length, after an 
unusually powerful shock, his speech was restored, and he fully 
recovered. 


Sands of Gold. 


Ask death-beds; they can tell.— 


-+++ What is time worth ? 
Young. 

.... All history is but a romance, unless it is studied as an 
example.—Rer. (r. Croley. 

..+. Unless your cask is perfectly clean, whatever you pour 
into it turns sour.—Z//orace. 

.++. The scorpion, falsehood, coils round in its perplexity, and 
fixes its sting in its own head.—Coleridge. 

---. The best notion that we can conceive of God may be, 
that he is to the creation what the soul is to the body.—Shenstone. 

. Sound logic is the sinews of eloquence. Without solid 
argument, oratory is empty noise, and the orator is a declaimer 
ora sophist.—Barrow. 

++. I am convinced how easily the mind may be overturned ; 
our reason is like gunpowder, easily inflamed, and but requiring 
a spark for its explosion.—Casonova. 

.... Tam very sure that any man of common understanding 
may, by culture, care, attention and labor, make himself whatever 
he pleases, except a great poet.—Chester field. 

.... Be not surprised if the progress of intellect is so often 
useless for virtue; nothing is more easily explained—namely, 
that virtue arises from another source.—Aimé Martin. 

.--. Without art, a nation is a soulless body ; without science 
a straying wanderer. Without warmth and light, nature cannot 
thrive, nor humanity increase : the light and warmth of humanity 
is “art and science.” —Aozlay. 

soe ear for music, and a taste for music, are two 
very different things which are often confounded : and so is com- 
prehending and enjoying every object of sense and sentiment.— 
Greville. 

.+.. To gain knowledge and money, to always join these two 
powers for the purpose of producing more and more, in order 
that we may more and more consume ; is the motto of this century. 
Where is glory and virtue, I ask !—Kozlay. 


» 


Joker's Budget. 
What a battle must be 


“Every vice fights against nature.” 
eternally going on, then. 

A young gent in Schenectady, suffering from too strong scnsa- 
tion of the more tender feelings, defines his complaint as an at- 
tack of /ass-itude. 

An old offender was recently introduced to a new county jus- 
tice as John Simmons, alias Jones, alias Smith. “I'll try the 
two women first; bring in Alice Jones.” 

A facetious fellow at Newport asserted that they never took 
snuff in his State; “for,” said he, “half a dozen sneezes would 
be equal to an earthquake in such a small compass.” 

In Arkansas, after asking your name, the natives are in the 
habit of saying, in a confidential tone, “ Wall, now, what war yer 
name afore ye moved inter them parts?” It is a way they have. 

At Hull, a few days since, a gentleman said he should like to 
see a boat full of ladies adrift on the ocean, to see which way they 
would steer. “O,” said a lady, “ that’s easily answered—they 
would steer to the Isle of Man, to be sure.” 

At the battle of Spires, a regiment had orders not to grant any 
quarter ; and an unhappy enemy, wounded and disarmed, : 
hard for his life from one of its officers. ‘Touched with his situa- 
tion, the other replied, “I pity your misfortune, and—ask any- 
thing else but that, and upon my honor I will grant your request. 

The witty Sidney Smith, being visited by Jeffrey, who came 
riding a young donkey, thus hailed the latter : 

Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
as gy 


As great a J ; 
Short, though not so fat, as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass. * 


Fond mother (showing off her son to the )—“ 1 
you believe it, sir he can read fluently in any part of the Bible, 
repeat the whole of the catechism and can weed onions as well a8 
his father !”’ 
Ned Rawson, throwed the cat in the well, and stole old 
gimlet.” 


—“ Yes, si rday I licked 
Hopeful son Yes, sir-ee, and yesterda) ‘Smith’s 


| | 
| 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the (being orer one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a velncle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to Hoh pom Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Picrontat as an 


advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyel after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 

per t card o, 


on the inside of the paper) b 
the alvertiser’s business for years to come. 


Teams ron Fifty cents per line, in all 
cases, without rd to length or continuance. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts. Boston, Masa 
BEST BOOK ABOUT THE WAR. 
SEOOND EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


A COMPLETA NARRATIVE OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA, 
Written in a Tent in the €rimea. 

BY MAJOR E. BRUCE HAMLEY. 


AUTHOR OF 


“LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD.” 
WITH A MAP OF THE SBAT OF THE WAR. 
Paper Covers, 37 1-2 cents. 

An unusually large edition of this work was exhansted 
within a few days after its publication. The favor with 
which it has been received, has induced the publishers to 
procure @ NEW MAP, engraved expressly to illustrate its 
contents. The reader will find all the principal localities 
carefally laid down in this map, together with the route 
of the allied armies, a dotted line, and the 
places of the battles. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
VISITS TO EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES. by William B. 
Sprague, D.D. 
MY MOTHER: or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. 
MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS: or, The Story of 
my Education. By Hugh Miller. 
MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEO- 
PLE. By Hugh Miller. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT. By J. V. C. Smith. 
A CRUISE IN THE NORTH STAR. By J.0 Choules, D.D. 
MEMORIES OF A GRANDMOTHER. By a Lady of Mas- 
sachueette. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. aug ll 


PRESIDENT MAHAN ON SPIRITUALISM. 
Ww shall publish on Monpay, August 6th, MAHAN’S 
GREAT WORK in reply to the Spiritualists. The 
author is an intellectual giant, and has handled the sub- 
ject in a most masterly manner. It is a book which will 


create a commotion. Price, $1. 
JONUN P. JEWETT & Co, Publishers, 
lw Boston. 


aug Il 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 
BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC. 
\ E have just issued one of the most valuable cotlec- 

tions of Church Music ever published in this coun- 
try, edited by Prof. B. F. Baker. It will be the Music 
Book of the season. 


aug4 JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers. 
LADIES 
ARE SOLICITED 
TO USE 
DICK’S 
SPOOL COTTON, 
ASK POR IT 
WHEN 
SHOPPING. 


Rosert Locan & Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. jn 3) 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
HERE is great complaint among young men that they 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
for their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasant and very table business. by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the busi , and all matt 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 
dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 
SAMUEL SWAN 
junel6 3m Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


TO article ever before acquired such universal - 
4% larity as LYON’S WORLD-RENOWNED KA 


Ae 
IKON for = preserving and beautifying the Hair. 
Thousands of testimonials bave been receiv . attesting 


its superiority over every other article of the kind before 


sold and Fancy Goods 
out the country, 26 cents. ‘ 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & Co., Propriztors, 
eop4t 68 Liberty St , New York. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
Since its commencement. on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
viar Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 
A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the #3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter por annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Bawtov’s is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


POEMS, 
8, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in iteelf. 

Any person enclosirg one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall reccive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sirtecn subscribers shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 


The Fortune Hunter................. Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
The Yarn of the Watch............ Edgar S. Farnsworth. 
Touch not the sparkling Wine......... John K. Thomas. 
A Passage in the Life of Mr. John Dooks...... Fred. Ward. 
The Heir of Alburn Fouse................. Paul Creyton. 
Give me sweet Music............. ... D. Witkins. 
The Prize Leap... .... irs. E. Wellmont 
ceed Mary Deil 
Whey and ?. ... R. Griffin Staples. 
The Tailor’s Wish. Martin S. Wing. 
My Childhood's Home............ Tamar Anne Kermode. 
The Russian Serf. Wiliam Mackintire. 
Curing a Joker. Austin C. Burdick 
The Kobber Baron. Philip Lee. Jr. 
Thoughts of Gardiner. 
Katy’s Husband... Emily R. Page. 


Finley Johnson. 
Lieut. Murray. 


The Mysterious Creole. 


Bitter and Sweet. R. 1. Weed 
The Indiwn Lover. Blanche D? Artois 
The Phantom Friar........... Augustine J. H. Duganne. 
The Robin's Nest. G. W. Bungay. 


Friends and Fortune...................... The Old’ Un, 
The Page's Revenge.............. Frederick W. Saunders. 
A Mysterious Burglar......... Alexander W. Lauderdale. 

Writing for the Press—Victimizing Eminent Men—The 


Lessons of Hard Times—The Gardens—The Rich Men of | 


New York—The Great Paris Exhibition—Nice Chums— 
Duelling—Napoleon a Poet—Foreign Miscellany—Ke- 
cord of the Times—Merry Making. 
A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 


¢ is now conceded by competent judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year. is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elevated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


(St. Nicholas Hotel.) tf 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually rest or 
\ creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
Standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receiptof $1. A) your orders to ‘* Proprie- 
tors of § Hair Creator, 880 Broadway, New York.” 
july 7 tf 
JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON, 
Buyers, please note it can be had in 
New Youx, of........ ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 51 Dey St. 
Mm, Of ..... BURNIIAM WELTON & Co., 96 Milk St. 
HIA J. W. FARRELL, Chestnut St. 
D. McILVAIN. 
LMAN, HINRICTIS & Co. 
RICHMOND, Hl, LONDON. 
june 9 


soon, & neat two-story house in Winchester, within 
minutes’ walk of the Bast Woburn Station, on the 
ll Railroad, with good barn, well, and two acres of 
with about 100 choice pear and other fruit trees in 
condition. Apply at thisoffice. tf mar 17 


D* ER’S HEALING EMBROCATION— the most 
valuable and ch it family licine tha’ 


tean be 
used. Sold by druggis:s generally. aug 11 


Howse AND LAND,— For sale cheap. if applied for 
ten 


land 


THE 


SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published «a valuable Book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper. depicting 


GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-preas description, making it of Intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL GeM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

Tt can be sent by mall to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Unién. 

TEACHIIERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, asa Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 

ictorial character and re. and we print but a 
ted edition. - BALLOU, Pubdlisher, 
Corner of T dB 


M. 
tan 


field Sta., Boaton. 


Tuts is the season of the year when every family should 
have a remedy for bowel complaints on hand; and we 
believe Dr. Wilson's Powder to have all the merit he 
claims for it,— Christian Freeman. 


FURNITURE 


AND 
CARPETING. 
Nos. land 2 Dock Square, 3 and 5 Union Street, 
corner of North, and 124 & 126 Hanover Street. 
A. H. ALLEN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN AND MANUFACTURER OF | 


Rich Parlor, Dining-Reom and Chamber 


FURNITURE. 
A large assortment of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
Vis., Brocatelies, Piushes, Damask, together with 
CURTAIN GOODS, LACE, MUSLIN, BANDS, Ere. 


.Looking-Glasses and Plates. 
BEST SPANISH CURLED HAIR MATTRESSES. 


LIVE GEESE FEATIIERS, KILN DRIED. 
The largest assortment in New England of Rich, Medium 
and Low Priced 
FURNITURE AND CARPETINGS, 
Of every style and variety, which will be sold at TEN PER 
CENT. less than at any other stores in the city. 
>> Particular attention paid to packing furniture for 
shipping. CALL AND SEE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


NEW ENGLAND PURNITURE AND 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Corner Union and North Sts., near Faneuil Hall, 
and I. 8. Allen & Co.’s, 124 and 126 Hanover St. 
Being compelled, on account of increase of business, to 
open the large stores on the corner of Union and North 
Streets, and 124 and 126 Hanover Street, I am now pre- 
pared to offer, at either estabtishment, the largest and 
most select assortment of English and American Carpet- 
mg and Floor Cloths to be found in New England, at re- 
DUCED pricks, which cannot fail proving entirely satisfae- 
tory to the purchasers. Also, connected with the above 
can be found the largest assortment of FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE. lm—apr 7 A. H. ALLEN. 


Dr. A. B. MADDOCK’S 
CELEBRATED WORK ON INHALATION. 


IN THE TREATMENT AND CURE OF 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. AND OTHER 
DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS, 

BY MEDICAL INHALATION. 

WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS BY DR CHAS. GREENE. 
First American edition, from fifth London edition, where 
it has had an unprecedented sale. 


| 
| 


Thia is a valuable work. and should be in the hands of | 


all invalids, and the medical profession generally. For- 


warded free of charge, by mail. on receipt of fifty cents; | 


cloth (gilt), one dollar. C. W. VAN HORN & Co.. 
No. 92 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 

Wa subjoin a few, from many commendatory notices 
and reviews from the English and American medical and 
other journals : 

We recommend the work to our readers. It will repay, 
not only a serious consideration. but a patient trial of its 
merits.— London Medical Journal, Dec. 18, 1845. 

This is a valuable work. and for the sake of those who 
suffer from Consumption, Asthma. or Bronchitis. should 
be brought into extensive circulation —Oz/ord University 
Herald, Nov. 7. 1846. 

Dr. Maddock is evidently a man of considerable intelli- 
gence, and whatever there is cood in inhalation of medi- 
cated vapor, he seems to have ability to extract. We fear 
the profession have not given sufficient attention to this 
mode of alleviating the «uflerings of those laboring under 
this class of diseases.— New Jersey Medical Reporter, June, 


18565. 
{From Prof. James Bryan, editor of the ‘‘ Philadelphia 
Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

Dr. Maddock’s book on inhalation is one of the few 
which have been issued from the English press on this 
subject. Its re-publication in this country, with the judi- 
cious notes of Dr. Greene, will add to the medical litera- 
ture of the United States. and, it is hoped. excite some in- 
terest in the medical profession on the subject of inhala- 
tion, as a means of treating pulmonary affections. With 
the addition of modern discoveries in physiology, this 
mode of treating these diseases should have a fair trial, 
and some atonement made for the long neglect which in- 
halation has suffered at the hands of medical men. 

James Bryan, M. D., 
Surgery in Philadelphia Uollege of Medicine. 
july 


MISS FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW BOOK, 
NOW READY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


COUNTRY LIFE: ITS RHYME AND REASON. 


BY MISS SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER, 

Author of *‘ Rural Hours,” etc., beautifully illustrated 
from designs by Dopler. 1 vol. l2mo. Cloth, $150; 
extra gilt, $2. 

*,* The publishers forward all their publications /ree 
of postage to any part of the United States within 3000 
miles, on receipt of advertised price. 

The work is eminently worthy the author of “ Rural 
Hours "’—the talented daughter of our great Novelist.— 
New York Daily News. 

Miss Cooper has rendered a service to those who love 
the beauty of the external world, by collecting in one vol- 
ume such a mass of poetic thought relating to nature.— 
New York Crayon. 


G. P. PUTNAM & Co . Publishers, 
10 


july 14 Park Place. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


We have the first eight volumes of the PicroriaL, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and mostattractive parlor ornaments In the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scevery in all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villages ; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views; and, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, $3 per volume. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING-INK WORKS, 
CHERRY AND JACOBY STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


ANUFACTURE a superior article of PRINTING- 
INKS, which they furnish at reasonable prices, to 
which they solicit the attention of Printers. The Picto- 
rial is printed with this Ink. 
Rererence—Ballou’s Pictorial. 
aug Ul eptf JOHN WOODRUFF, Agent. 


OR SALE, several dozen of Dk. WILSON’S PER- 

FECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS, Apply 

to Dr. J. V. WILSON, Norwich, Ct., WEEKS & POTTER, 

No. 154 Washington Street, Boston, or to any respectable 
druggist. - july 28 


GENTS WANTED —+to sell throughout the Union 
and Canadas THE COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
MAINE LAW. 
great. Address 
july 7 2 


It sells quick to all parties. Inducements 
HALL & BROTILER, Pudlishers, 
115 and 117 Nassau St., New York. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. } 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since the firet of January this illumined journal has 
been vastly improved and beantified, and one whole 
of iilustrations weekly added to the sheet, which still re- 
mains at the low price of 
per annum. or Ten Copies for $20, being actually, with- 
out exception, 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are good judges. We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

It is without doubt the best Pictorial now published. 
The reading matter is of the first order, and the engrav- 
ings cannot be excelled — Dem. Union, Frederick, Md. 


Ballou’s Pictorial leads all the embellished publications 
in the world.— Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A brilliant illustrated journal. — Warsaw (Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr. Ballou seems resolved to make a paper which shall 
be a credit to the whole country.— Middletown (| Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It comes out dressed in very white paper. clear and 
beautiful type, superior illustrations, and a rich table of 
contents.— Clinton ( Ms.) Courant. 

Itisa did paper and can defy competition.— New- 
ark (N. Y.) Whig. 

A traly national work that should cladden every domes- 
tie fire-side of the great West.— Wanerille ( Arkansas) 
Star. 

There is not a handsomer sheet published in the world. 
—Lycoming Gazette, Williamsport, Pa. 

Your paper is the most pleasant and valuable visitor 
that enters my family cirele.— Subscriber's letter, Beaufort, 
So. Carolina. 

We have the means of knowing that 107.000 of Ballou’s 
Pictorial are now printed.— Erening (iazetie, Boston. 

The contents are of the purest morality, and highest 
order of talent; the engravings beautiful and chaste.— 
Crawford Courier, Wisconsin. 

The most acceptable and choicest literary work that 
reaches us from the North. How can it be afforded for 
$3 a year.— Mississippi Republican. 

Mr. Ballou: Our family cirele is your constant and 
weekly debter. You afford our home much delight by 
the choice literature and beautifal engravings which your 
iNumined journal contains.— Lady subscriber's letter, St. 
Marks, Fivrida. 

A fresh, brilliant and accurate journal of the times. il- 
lustrating the past and present story of the country. 
What an invaluable record its pages will be fifty years 
hence!— Alabama Sentine.. 


I have vet to find the first indelieate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. I give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Sudb- 
seriber’s leiter. Dover, N. H. 

The numbers from week to week area brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Da-iy Trmes. 


The object of the paper is to present im the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; 
the whole weil spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous accurate engrav- 
ings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, alto- 
gether making a paper entirely original in its design, in 
this country. Its pages contain views of every populous 
city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere. of all the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy and merchant service. with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
worid, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scen- 
ery, taken from life, will also be given. with numerous 
specimens from the animal kingdom. the birds of the air 
and the fish of the sea. It is printed on fine satin surface 
paper, with new and beautiful type. presenting in its me- 
chanical execution, an elegant specimen of art. The whole 
forms a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months making a volume of 416 pages, with about 
one thousand splendid engravings. 

Terms :—INVARIASLY IN ADVANCE.—One subscriber one 
year, $3.00; 4 subscribers, one year, 310 00; 10 subserib- 
ers, $20 00. 

Any one sending us stxteen subscribers at the last rate, 
shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

*,* One copy of the Fiae or oun Union, and one copy 
of Battou's PicroriaL, when taken together, by ove per- 
son, one year, for 34 00. 

(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 

[> The PreroriaL may be obtained at any of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, as 
siz cents per single copy. 

Published by 
M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journai, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In politics,and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 
phatically A PAPER FOR THS MILLION, and a welcome vis- 
itor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of tus 
MAMMOTH S128, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributers are 
regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most fmished and perfect system that experience can 
suggest, forming an original paper, the present circula- 
tion of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper 
in the Union, with the exception of “* Ballou’s Pictorial.’ 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tas Five or oun Union, and one copy of 
BaLou’s AL, $4.00 perannum. Publi every 
Saturgpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

Corner of Tre t and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


Acunts.—S. French, 121 Nassau St., New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati; J. A. Koys, 43 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of 
4th and Cheamusé Sta., St. Louis; Mellen & Co., 75 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Miinois; Samuel Kinggold. Loyisville, 
Kentucky; Traubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, 
Agents for Great britain and Europe generally. 
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